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*,* The First Edition was sold out prior to publication. The Second Edition is nearly exhausted. A Third Edition is in preparation. 


MY CLIMBS IN THE ALPS AND CAUCASUS. By A.F. Mummery, 32 Illustrations, 


with Full-page Lithograph Plates and Photogravures. Cloth, 21s, net. 


The TIMES says: “ Mountaineers in particular, and lov ers of the Alps in general, will welcome and enjoy the sumptuous volume in which Mr, A, F, Mummery records 
his many adventurous ‘ Climbs in the Alps and the Caucasus,’ The sympathetic reader will derive not merely the pleasure he seeks to recall and excite, but much and 
varied incidental profit from his pages. The chapters devoted to the Caucasus will naturally attract the special attention they deserve, but they are only more attractive 
than the rest on account of their greater novelty.” 


“STARTLING, UNIQUE, SPLENDID.”—“T. P.” in Zhe Sunday an 
ALMAYER’S FOLLY: a Story of an Eastern River. By Joseph Conrad. Cloth, 6s. 


*** Almayer’s Folly’ is a very powerful study indeed, with effects that will certainly capture the imagination and haunt the memory of the re: on § .. It is indeed 
exceedingly well imagined and well written, and it will certainly secure Mr. Conrad a high place among contemporary story-tellers.’”’—Saturday Review, 

“Mr. Joseph Conrad has the art of laying * ‘on just ‘sufficient local one to make his work attractive, without adding those final touches which are apt to make an 
artistic work unintelligible to ‘the general.,’...... The book leaves an impression of grasp and power.”’—Academy, 


BY J. J. JUSSERAND. 
A LITERARY HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE: from the Origins to the Renaissance. 


By J. J. JUSSERAND, Author of ** A Literary History of the English People,” &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, net. 
‘The work is full of a rare attraction,’ ’— Times, 
“The marvellous story of our literature in its vital connection with the origin and growth of the English people has never been treated with a greater union of con- 
scientious research, minute scholarship, pleasantness of humour, se SN IE of style, and sympathetic intimacy.”—Daily Chronic’e, 


SOME ANCIENT ENGLISH HOMES, and their Associations: Personal, Archelogical, and 


Historic. By E. HODGES. With Illustrations by 8. J. Lenten. Fee ap. 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d, net, 
**In every respect the book is an admirable contribution to local history.”—Black and White. 


UP THE NORWAY FJORDS. 
A YACHTING CRUISE TO NORWAY. vel the Parson and the Lawyer. Frontispiece. 


HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 
1. A GENDER IN SATIN. By Rita. 


** The story reaches a high level of excellence....... An extremely readable production, ind is quite a departure from the author's usual method,”— Whitehall Review, 


2. THE MAKING OF MARY. By Jean Forsyth. [Just ready 


Each = 12mo, and tastefully bound in cloth, 2s, 6d, 





TALES OF BURMAH. 
TOLD ON THE PAGODA. By Mimosa. With Photogravure and Four other Full-page 


Illustrations, ‘Cloth, 2s, 6d. [ lteady. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. . 
VEDIC INDIA. By Zenaide A. ee Author of “Chaldea,” &c. Maps, Index, and many 


Illustrations, Cloth, 5s, 
ERNEST RADFORD’S POEMS. 
OLD AND NEW: a Collection of Poems. By Ernest Radford. Frontispiece Portrait of 


the Author. Cloth, 5s, net. 


MORDRED: a Tragedy in Five Acts of | Blank Verse. By Henry Newbolt. Cloth, 6s. net. 


“ There is really good work in ‘ Mordred. ’ Mr. Newboldt’s Arthur is the old Arthur which Tennyson for his own ends chose to transform, and hesaiene the catastrophe 
of the play is brought about, not mechanica'ly, by treachery and rebellion which find a motive in simple wickedness, but vitally, as an instance of natural re tribution.’ 


THE NEW “PSEUDONYM.” ee — 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. By Ellinor Meirion. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. [Now ready. 


THE PARIS SALON S | THE Contains: PERSONAL MEMORIES of ROBERT 


LOUIS STEVENSON, by Epmuxp Gosss—BOOKS 
Of 1895. | CENTURY in PAPER COVERS, by Branvex Marruews— 








| 
Four Portfolios, each consisting of 24 high-class | *O® BRYANT and the BERKSHIRE HILLS, Illus- 
reproductions, illustrative of Parisian Art, JULY. trated, by A. Lawxence—THE STRIKE at MR. 
price ls. each. PRICE 1s. 4d. MOBLEY’S, by Marr Onm, &-., &o , &e. 


Loxpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER ~ Sevare, E.C. 
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TO LOVERS OF FINE BOOKS. 
RUSKN'S POEMS. Edition de Luxe, 


1891. 2 vols., 4to, 63s. 


HYMPER’S GREAT ANDES. 


First 
Edition, Medium 8vo, 1892, 21s. 


A few copies of the above, which are quite out of print—in the finest 
possible condition—can be had at the published prices, as affixed, on 
applies ation, by letter, to Brniso, 37, Perham Road, West Kensington, 

vondon, 


HE THEATRE, 24 vols., complete in 


parts, 1883-1894, with hundreds of Vhotographs of leading Actors. 
Price £2 10s. the lot; published about £8 —B. A., care of AcapeMy 
Office. 


7 al 
HE LAKES,.—TO LET, for the whole 
or — of the Season, THE KNOLL, AMBLESIDE, formerly 
the Residence of Harriet Martineau. Most comfortable house, 
heautifully situated. Grounds of about two acres, with Tennis Lawn. 
~Apply to W. i. Hits, The Knoll, Ambleside. 


TYPE- WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c,— 


Scientific Literary, ana Medica! MSS. carefull ond promptly 
typewritten by Rayye Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C, Private La, for dictation, Highest references, 
Translations. 


To INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full pa articulars and te rms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also ree ommended. —Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocxen, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, 


ft her AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited. — 


A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “A Medium of 
Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” 
upon, revises, and negotis ates MSS. 
—Atldress the Src RETARY, 


Advises 
Interviews by appointment only. 
, Victoria-stre et, Westminster. 


PRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 


AUTHORS. are ial attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address MANAGER, 
Roxburghe Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 


OXFORD,.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide "Raucation 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., = 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Cler 
men, £60); Day Boys, 2! guineas. Classical and Roders sides, 
Scholarshins, £49 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. Horsoy, M.A., Warden, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BLEEK BECK BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST all 
repayable oy f allowed on DEPOSITS 
WO per CENT. on CURRENT ACC OUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £10: 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES A. a and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
gt tt 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
we 








The BIRKBECK 


ALMAN ACK. with full partic FT Bewng mek ae 


IS RAVENSCROFT 





Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. beg to announce that the 
following important Work is now ready, and may be obtained at 


all Booksellers and Libraries. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. 
SIR WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. 


With 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS by A. 


D. McCORMICK. 


Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, One Guinea net. 


14, PABLIAEES* STREET, \sshanaiapeanniataimnee 


CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


BAEDEKER’S & ‘BADDELEY’ Ss 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Souo Square, Loxpox, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 


7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
ATALOG UES post Sree on » application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 





FOREIGN BOOKSELLER: 


45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Forrren Booxs and Psrropricats at the most 
moderate prices, 


Catalogues on | application. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS | 


® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desiretocall the 
“ttention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERICDICALS — 
CATALOGU ES sent on application. 


MONTHLY CATA LOGUE “of 
Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
demand.—G,. Lemauuter, Libraire, 38, Rue de Chitteaudun, Paris. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.— NOTICE 


IS HEREBY GIVEN, oat te President and Council will 
proceed to ELECT, on THU AY, Jury lith, a TURNER 
ANNUITANT. Applicants for the ae Annuity, which is of the 
value of £50, must be Artists of repute in need of aid through the | 
caavabieite "failure of professional employment or other causes.— 


Forms of application can be obtained, by agg addressed to the | 


Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, V . They must be 
filled in and returned on or before Tuesday, Yul 9th.—Candidates 
unsuccesful at the recent Cousins and Turner Election will not be 
required to renew their applications on this occasion. 
By order, 
Frep. A. Eaton, » Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, at 5a, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. 


Catalogue, 1s. Gronce L. River, Secretary. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., ary free. 


(52UT and ITS CURE. By J. Comrron 


Burnett, M.D. “ Theauthor hashad a wide experience in gout, 
and presents us with a very readable little book.”—County Gentleman, 


London: James Errs & Co, (Ltd.), 170, Piceadiliy, and 48, Thread- 
ne edie Stree 


VINOLIA CREAM 


FOR 


ITCHING, SUNBURN, INSECT BITES. 


1s. 1}d. per Box. 





Rare, 


|MUDIE’s 
SELECT | 

| LIBRARY. 
eee, 

B= EXPORTERS, 


BoE BINDERS, 
AND 
[_22P42048s. 





reuse, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS 


ypu LARGEST STOOK in the WORLD, 


i io SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 


| 3 0 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., and 
(241, 
| 48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
LONDON; 
And 10 to 12, BARTON Lentmenemne WANORESERS. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
‘CHRIST'S “‘MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 
By ALEXANDER MAC LAREN, D.D., Author of ** The 
Holy of Holies,” ‘* The Unchanging Christ,’ ” &c., &. 
 Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.” —Iethodist Boome. 
“Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher.’ *—Expository Times, 








| Crown 8vo, cloth ‘boards, price 5s., post free. 


|THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 
| They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
| beauttful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 
Christian World Pulpit. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
**For more than a quarter of a century he bas held almost 
an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators.. 
| The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 
| and corners of the earth.’’—Methodist Times, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. a free. 

| THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons, 

“The work of a master of pulpit oratory.’ *—Freeman, 


ALEX ANDER & SHEPHEARD, PvuBLIsuEks, 
21 anv 22, Furnivat Srresr, E.C. : 


(THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S GAR- 


DENS, Regent's Park, are OPEN DATLY (except Sundays). 
from 9 a.m, to sunset. Admission 1s. . on Mondays 6d., children 6d. 
Amongst the latest additions are a Giraffe, a pair of Brindled Gnus 
and a pair of Sable Antelopes, 


| Lonpoy: 
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THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, New Oxford Street, London, 


Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 

NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, | LOUVRE, PARIS, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, | ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE, | HERMITAGE, 8T, PETERS- 
PITTI, FLORENCE, BURG, 
ACADEMY OF FINE AKTS, | PRADO, MADRID, 


FLORENCE, VATICAN, ROME, 
AMSTERDAM, | HAARLEM, 
THE HAGUE, FRANKFORT, 
AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One SHILLING. 


AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 


New PAmMpPHiet—F REE ON APPLICATION. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


M ESSRS. J. OC. DRUMMOND & ; OO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
l4, \ya4re4s STREET, COVENT GARDEN, ¥4. 
the sole re mtatives in Great Britain o 
HER HANFST Fone ay of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOG RE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing — A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations 

Messrs DRUMMOND &CO. supply the the ny and best Processes 

in the market, which are specia those ed to meet the wants of 

Antiquarians, Archwologists, ao, those ~ ed in the investigation 


and a 9 of P: 
Cc. DRUMMOND * 40. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

Yor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, d&c., d¢., at a moderatecest, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA a COVENT GARDEN. LONDON 











Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


RANDOM STORIES, 
Chiefly Trish. 


By MAJOR H. 8. M‘CLINTOOK. 
With Illustrations. 


London: Srupxry, Marswatt, Hamicror, 
Kent & Co., Limited, 





At all Booksellers. 


DIES IRZ&. 


The Story of a Spirit in Prison. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


* A little attempt to rouse love for humanity, and enlist help for 
nase tal -The book should not be without effect. There is 


sery.. 
great vividness and feeling in it."—Academy. 
“A plea for social service so eloquent and so ) tengonmnte e that it 
cannot fail to produce a great effect.”— Weekly Sun 
“The story is told in simple, beautiful ce and the thought 
tends to transform materialistic views of life and eternity into ethical 
ay spiritual conceptions of a high order.”—Ma ster Guardian, 


“ A prose poem.”—Scottish Congregationalist, 


_ Wms Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 
Large 4to, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN,” 

“B.A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured and read 
by everyone interested in the development and growth of 

Democracy.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“In its new form it should have thousands of new 
readers,”— Weekly Dispatch. 
**We doubt not it will have an immense circulation,” 
Echo. 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anv 22, Furnivar Srreeszt, E.C. 








MACMILLAN | & CO/S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREAT FROZEN LAND: Sasvetive of a Winter Journey 
across the Tundras and a Sojourn among the Samoyads. By FREDERIOK GEORGE 
JACKSON, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, Leader of the Jackson-Harmsworth Polar 
Expedition. With Illustrations and Maps. Edited from his Journals by ARTHUR MONTE- 
FIORE, Fellow of the Geological and Royal Geographical Societies and Anthropological 
Institute. 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE AMERICAN COMMERCIAL POLICY. Three Historical 
Essays. By UGO RABBENO, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Modena. 
Second Edition. Partly rewritten and entirely revised by the Author. Translated at the Trans- 
lations Bureau, London. 8vo, 12s. net. 














HISTORY of GREECE from its COMMENCEMENT to ‘the CLOSE 
of the INDEPENDENCE of the GREEK NATION. Translated from the (ierman of 
ADOLF HOLM. In4vols. Vol. II., Tus Firrx Century B.O. wan 6s. net. 


‘NATURAL HISTORY of AQUATIC INSECTS. By 


With Illustrations by A. R. Hammond, F.L.S. Crown 


THE 
Professor L. CO. MIALL, F.R.S. 
_8v0, 6s. 


PHILO and HOLY SCRIPTURE ; or, the Qastations « of Philo from 
the Books of the Old Testament. With eteoinetion and Notes by HERBERT EDWARD 
RYLE, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Professorial Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 


&c. Orown 8vo, 10s. net. 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—Three-and-Sixpenny Series. 
VOLUME VII. 
HUME. By Professor Huxley.—LOCKE. By Thomas Fowler.— 
BURKE. By JOHN MORLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 





GARDEN FLOWERS and PLANTS. A Primer for Amateurs. 
By J. WRIGHT, F.R.H.S8., Chief Instructor on Horticulture for the Surrey County Council, &c. 
With 50 Illustrations. Orown 8vo, Is. 
THE STRUCTURE and LIFE of BIRDS. By F. W. ‘Headley, 


M.A., F.Z.8., Assistant Master at Haileybury Oollege. With 78 Illustrations. ba 7s. 6d. 











THE SPEECH of CICERO in DEFENCE of CLUENTIUS. Trans- 
lated by W. PETERSON, M.A., LL D., Principal of University Oollege, Dundeo. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Crown Sy 0, 5s. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Volume. 
WOLFE. By A. G. Bradley. With Portrait. Crown n 8vo, 2s. 6d. 











ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 

THE ADVENTURES of HAJJI BABA of ISPAHAN. By 
JAMES MORIER. Illustrated by R. H. Millar. With an Introduction by the Hon. GEORGE 
CURZON, M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volumes. 
TENNYSON.—LANCELOT and ELAINE. With Introduction 
and Notes by F. J. ROWE, M.A., Professor of English Literature, Presidency Oollege» 
Calentta. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
MILTON’S TRACTATE of EDUCATION. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by EDWARD E. MORRIS, M.A., Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Melbourne. Globe 8vo, 1s. 9d. 








MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S|MR. DAVID NUTT’S 


List. 


NOW READY. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘*AN OLD MAID’S LOVE.” 


In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY LADY NOBODY. 


MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


Other Works by this Popular Author may also be 
obtained at all Booksellers, price 6s. each, in 
uniform binding, as follows :— 


THE GREATER GLORY. 
GOD’S FOOL. 


THE SIN OF JOOST 
AVELINGH. 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘‘ MISUNDERSTOOD.” 


Now ready, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


COLONEL NORTON. 


BY 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 


AUTHOR Or 
* SEAFORTH,” ‘THROWN TOGETHER,” Xc. 








NOW READY. 


WILDERSMOOR. 
By ©. L. ANTROBUS. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


CHERRYFIELD HALL 


By F, H. BALFOUR (Ross GrorGe Dertne), Author 
of “Dr. Mirabel’s Theory,” &c, In crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY, 


TODDLE ISLAND: 


Being the Diary of Lord Bottsford of England. In 
crown §8yo, 6s, 


THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 
NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE SIXTH VOLUME. 


VERNER’S PRIDE 


(65th Thousand), 
IS NOW READY. 
In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 3s. 6d. 
Edition, 2s, 6d, 
In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s, 





To be followed at regular intervals by the other Stories 
in the Series, 





RicHARD BentiEy & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol, IX., JUNE, No. 5, 1s. 6d, net. 
Conients, 
A. C. CLARK, The Fictitious MSS. of Bosius. 
F. B. JEVONS. Greek Burial Laws and Folk-lore. 
W. LOCK. On the use of mwepirérema in Aristotle's 

** Poetics.” 

E, A. ABBOTT. Notes on some Passages in Lightfoot’s 

** Biblical Essays.” 

F. C, CONYBEARE. On the Reading of Acts i, 18 in 

Papias. 

A. H. J. GREENIDGE, 

Praetore.” 

Ss. B. PLATNER,. 

** Momentum.” 
Wilkin’s Edition of the “ Catiline Orations.” 8. G, OWEN. 
Torr’s “ Ancient Ships.” W. RIDGEWAY. 

ARCH ZX OLOGY: , 
A. FURTWANGLER. Onthe Lemnia of Pheidias and 
the Parthenon Sculptures. 
CECIL SMITH. On the Myth of Ixion. 
E. E. SIKES. On Nike and Athena Nike. 
MONTHLY RECORDS.—SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 
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MR, W. E, HENLEY’S TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, 


Plutarch’s Lives of the 


NOBLE GRECIANS and ROMANS. Eaglished by 
Sir THOMAS NORTH, anno 1579. With an Intro- 
duction by GEORGE WYNDHAM. To be completed 
n 6 vols., small 4to, averaging 432 pages. Vols. I. and 
IL. ave ready. 

Subscription price for the Six Volumes, exclusive of car- 
riage and postage, £3 12s, net, The price will be raised 
after completion of the issue. 

A Prospectus of the Work and of the Tudor Translations will be 
sent cn application, 

The Daily Chronicle, under the h ** The 
Real Plutarch,”’ says in its issue of the 8th inst. : 
‘* A rarer example of the printer’s craft, a finer 
achievement in type, pa r, and cover, you will 
not find in modern work than these two volumes of 
this ‘ tion in unfading English’ of an 
immortal book, as the lusty dedication to Mr. 
Arthur Balfour has it. But Mr. Wyndham’s 
essay upon Plutarch and North we would read in 
any type. Its hundred pages of graceful and 
lucid English contain matter that might well have 
been spread over five hundred ; nor can we hope, 
in the space at our command, to give a complete 
notion of the thoroughness with which the subj ect 
has been handled, and of its surprising scholarship.’» 

The Zimes says: ‘* There can be no better manual 
of conduct, as there is no more alluring mirror of 
noble life, than the books of Plutarch. In North’s 
translation there is the additional charm of the 
richest, most varied, and often most musical 
English.”’ 

The Saturday Review says: ‘‘It is seldom that a 
critic comes across a book which he can un- 
reservedly......All this is simply to say that a book 
has been sent to us which it will overtask our little 
knowledge and skill to praise fittingly......The 
introduction is in its own way a literary achieve- 
ment. Its virtues are so many that we shall not 
easily exhaust them.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘* Thia is a book. 
Beyond aJl question this is a very great and com- 

lete book, such as appears but two or three times 

na man’s lifetime......Mr. Wyndham, in short, is 
from henceforth a man of letters with the best of 
them. And as such he has proved himself worthy 
of collaboration in what is probably the noblest 
product of book-making in our times.”’ 


Purchasers are reminded that the Tudor 
Translations are only printed in an edition 
of 600 copies, that the first two numbers of 
the Series (Florio’s Montaigne and Addling- 
ton’s Apuleius) are out of print and command 
a premium, and that application should be 
made at once if it is desired to receive 
Plutarch at the original subscription price 
of £3 12s. 





CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW NOVELS 


BILLY BELLEW. #y VW. £. NORRIS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Rogue.” 2 vols., 108. 


net ; and at all Libraries. 


“A most admirable novel, written throughout with that excellent 
finish, careful observation, and eye for the type which are Mr. Norris's 
special merits.....This is a which gives refreshment, and 
holds the reader by a certain distinction of style and manner which is 
not common in modern fiction.’ ’— Westminster e. 


THE CONVICT SHIP. By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL. 3 vols., 158. net; and at 


all Libraries. 


“In his present fine work Mr. Russell portrays the exciting incidents 
leading up to and following a mutiny in a cargo of convicts. Inter- 
woven with this plot runs a sweet and touching love-story, while it 

scarcely be added that the maritime local colouring comes from 
a master-hand.”— Peo, 

“*The Convict Ship’ is full of vigour. The atmosphere of the sea 
....is admirably conveyed; and so vivid are the scenes, that both the 
home at Stepney, in which the story begins, and the length and breadth 
of the vessel are as familiar to us as if we had seen them with our own 
eyes.” —Standard. 


CLARK RUSSELU’S Novel, 8 HE THE 
MAN ? which has been out of print for 
nineteen years, 18 now being reprinted, and 
the New and Revised Edition will be ready 
on July 4th. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OTHELLO'S OCCUPATION, the New 
Novel by MARY ANDERSON, Author 
of ‘A Son of Noah.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


MISS MATHILDE BLIND’S New Volume 
of Poems, BIRDS of PASSAGE: 
Songs of the Orient and Occident. By the 
Author of *‘ Dramas in Miniature,” ‘* The 
Ascent of Man,” &c. Crown 8vo, linen 
decorated, 68. net. 


“It is 80 good that in our judgment it places Miss Blind quite in the 
front rank of living lyrical poets. She has the full equipment, feeling, 
assion, the intense love of beauty, an extraordinary power of render- 
ng her impressions of beautiful things.....A richly endowed poeti 
nature is here seen at its very best.”—Daily News. 


A New Library Edition, in one volume, of 
CHARLES READE’S Two Novels, 
PEG WOFFINGTON § CHRISTIE 
JOHNSTONE, st in new type and 


bound in a new style, will be ready imme- 
diately. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 


HONOUR of THIEVES. By C. J. 
CUTCLIFFE HYNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
“‘An excellent story, excellently well told ; offers the best 240 pages of 
stiiring, vigorous narrative that we have read for many a long day.” 
Literary World. 


THE MACDONALD LASS. By SARAH 
TYTLER, With Portrait of Flora Mac- 
donald. Crown 8vo, tartan cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“A capitally written story of adventure.”— Morning Leader. 

“For uty of style, skill in characterisation, vivid pictures of the 
period and of the country, the novel before us will rank with any pro- 
duced this season.”—Liberal. 


TALES of the CALIPH. By H. N. 
CRELLIN, Author of “ Romances of the Old Seraglio.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

“ There have not ~~ for a long time past stories of the kind so 
well told as these."—Scotsman. 
































THE PRINCE of BALKISTAN. By 
ALLEN UPWARD, Author of “ The Queen against 
Owen.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“A brilliant work of fiction, which is also something more. This 
strange dramatic oury. compact of romantic incidents....is quite 
igectnating. © eee s either a marvellous portrait or a great crea- 

ion.”— World. 


IN DEACON’S ORDERS, &c. By Sir 
WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘* Beyond the ams 
of Avarice.”” With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“* Good straightforward tales, which combine excellent workmanship 
with no small ingenuity of plot and incident.”— West: ter Gazette. 


RHODA ROBERTS: a Welsh Mining 


~—- By HARRY LINDSAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
8 


“Mr. Lindsay's new story will commend itself as a faithful picture 
of collier life, both in and out of the pit.....His characters are so 
graphically drawn as to lead to the belief that they have all been taken 

rom life.”—Liverpool Courier. 


The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. 
as Edition, set in new type. Medium 8vo, 6d.; 
cloth, Is. 


THE ADVENTURES of JONES: an 
American Munchausen. By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
With 17 Fall-page Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

“ Clever, intensely clever is this volume.....It is out of all sight the 
cleverest sk:t of the season.”—Liberal. 

















Lonvon: OHATTO & WINDUS, 214, PiccapitLy. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1895. 
No. 1207, New Series. 


Tue Epitor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&e., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Eprtor. 








LITERATURE. 


The Life and Letters of Edward A, Freeman. 
By W. R. W. Stephens, Dean of Win- 
chester. In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 


Mr. Freeman, in one of his letters, tells us 
that he had once contemplated writing his 
own life, although he seems to have had 
misgivings about his fitness for the task. 
Whether he would have been successful in 
self-portraiture we may have our doubts ; 
but even if he had given us the best of 
autobiographies, we could not have dis- 
pensed with the admirable presentation of 
Mr. Freeman’s genius and work supplied 
by the Dean of Winchester. The family 
could not have made a wiser choice when 
they requested him to undertake the writing 
of the memoir. Linked to Mr. Freeman by 
an intimate friendship of many years, by 
affinity in historical tastes and studies, and 
by a hearty admiration of his finer qualities, 
the biographer of Dean Hook was just the 
person to appreciate and record the life of 
one who, in not a few points, bore some 
resemblance to the late Dean of Chichester. 

Materials were not lacking; for (to say 
nothing of his voluminous writings) not 
only did Mr. Freeman keep a careful 
journal, written up to within a week of his 
death, but he left behind him a vast 
number of letters to a great variety of 
correspondents, English and foreign, while 

is numerous friends preserved deeply 
graven recollections of his powerful indi- 
viduality. We might, perhaps, have 
desired in these volumes a few more details 
of Mr. Freemau’s domestic life. What 
he was, moreover, as host, as guest, as 
fellow-traveller—in each situation distin- 
guished as he was by strong and sometimes 
grotesque characteristics—it might have 
interested some to have been told in greater 
fulness. But as it stands, this biography 
deserves the very highest praise, as a faith- 
ful and sympathetic picture of one of the 
greatest of English historians—a man much 
admired, somewhat feared, and too little 
understood. 

Never was the saying truer of anyone 
than it was of Freeman that “ the child is 
father of the man.” Before he was seven 
years old he read both Roman and English 
history with delight; when he was but 
eleven he was well acquainted with Latin 
and Greek; and three years before, he had 
begun to teach himself Hebrew as an amuse- 
ment. Before he was twelve, some of his 
verses appeared in the Cromer Telegraph ; 
and several notebooks are preserved in the 
family full of his earlier compositions in 
Greek and Latin, poetry and prose, on 
subjects secular and sacred, carefully written 





out by himself in the upright hand which 
never varied, and — a marvellous 
precocity in learning, thought, imagination, 
and style. A deeply religious tone dis- 
tinguished him from the beginning; and 
before he left his school at Cheam, in 1839, 
he had become much interested in the 
Oxford Movement, his championship of the 
‘“‘ Tracts for the Times” bringing him occa- 
sionally into collision with both his masters 
and his schoolfellows. As early as when 
five years old, he sprung on a a the 
question whether at. Paul wrote the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; but even as a boy so deep 
was his reverence for the Bible, that he 
would never listen to any argument which 
appeared to impugn its authority, while 
the influence of its style and language 
(especially that of the Prophets and 
Psalms) is as conspicuous in the writings 
of Freeman as in the speeches of John 
Bright. On politics he began to think before 
he was ten, the first foreign event which 
deeply stirred him being (as he says) the 
French Revolution of 1830. Though Toryism 
was his earliest creed, he could sympathise 
with the assertion of the local rights of the 
Basque provinces in 1833, and even suspect 
the soundness of the belief that the power 
of the Turk was needful to be maintained 
in the interest of England or of all Europe. 
In minor matters he changed but little: in 
his indifference to dress, his peculiar gait, 
his contempt for games, athletics, mountain- 
climbing, and such like; his detestation of 
cruelty to animals, his shyness in general 
society, his helplessness in the petty details 
of everyday Fite, and other traits, he 
appeared much the same at seventy as he 
was when he won his scholarship at Trinity 
College, Oxford, in the summer of 1841, 
That, it may be said, constituted the lead- 
ing incident of Freeman’s earlier life. He 
can hardly be conceived apart from his con- 
nexion with Trinity, though his actual 
eriod of residence did not exceed six years. 
t was there he laid the solid foundation 
of his after studies; there was developed 
that genius for friendship, which was one 
of his marked characteristics ; and, in the 
congenial society of the “ high thinking and 
plain living” knot of scholars, known at 
that time as the “ Trinity set,’”’ his religious 
tendencies in the direction of Anglo-Catholic 
theology and devotion were encouraged 
and strengthened. Beside the ordinary 
studies of the place, history and archi- 
tecture mostly occupied his mind at Ox- 
ford. He competed, though unsuccsssfully, 
for the Ireland Scholarship, the Latin 
Verse, the Newdigate, and the English 
Essay; and though he just missed being 
ranked in the First Class of his year (1845) 
with Goldwin Smith and James Riddell, he 
found ample compensation in being elected 
to a fellowship of Trinity directly after. 
From that time Trinity-Monday became his 
great féte-day of the year; his annual visit 
to the Gaudy he always looked forward to, 
and never, if he could possibly help it, 
failed to pay; and although, as years 
advanced, his opinions and feelings toward 
the university underwent a considerable 
change, toward the college he preserved to 
the last an unbroken: loyalty and devotion. 
Vacating his fellowship through marriage 





in 1847, and possessed of sufficient means 
to render a profession unnecessary, Freeman 
retired thenceforward to the enjoyment of 
West-country life, and the indefatigable 
pursuits of study and research, writing and 
travelling, till, in 1884, he returned to spend 
six months of each year in Oxford as Regius 
Professor of modern history—a once coveted 
position, which came to him all too late, 
and which he continued to hold up to his 
death in March, 1892. 

The amount of work done by Freeman 
in those five and thirty years of residence 
successively in Gloucestershire, Monmouth- 
shire, and Somerset, is simply amazing. A 
list of the books, articles, reviews, essays, 
lectures, pamphlets, and addresses which 
flowed from his prolific pen, is given at the 
end of these volumes, and fills one with 
admiration of the writer’s literary activity, 
political information, and interest in almost 
every branch of human knowledge, saving 
and excepting metaphysics, and most depart- 
ments of natural science. History, however, 
it need hardly be said, was the love as well 
as the labour of his life. 

‘‘He formed [writes his biographer] a larger 
conception of history than was common at that 
time, and he improved upon the earlier methods 
of studying it, so that he became, if not the 
founder, certainly one of the most conspicuous 
leaders of a new school of historical learning.” 


No one before his time in England had 
realised with anything like the same vivid- 
ness the unity and the continuity of all 
history; and on these two fundamental 
truths he was never weary of insisting. 
The histories of Greece and Rome, frag- 
ments of which alone were forty years ago 
studied at the universities, formed, in 
Freeman’s eyes, but parts of the great drama 
of the history of the Aryan nations. While 
excluding from his view the more or 
less barbarous civilisations of the Eastern 
world, his idea of history as the record of 
man’s political development led him to 
dwell ost exclusively on the records of 
Western peoples. As the Dean well puts 
it: 


“The fate of the civilised world had always 
hung upon the strength of the Aryan nations 
to repel the attempts of Asiatics to force their 
way into Europe and to flood the Western 
world with oriental ideas and habits, modes of 
government, and forms of religion. The 
struggles of Greece with Persia, and of 
Rome with Carthage; the struggles of Greeks, 
Romans, and Teutons with the Saracens; the 
conflicts, extending to our own times, with the 
Turks, were but so many acts in one 2 drama, 
of which the earliest scenes are to be found in 
the pages of Herodotus, and the latest might 
be studied in the telegrams of the daily news- 
paper.” 

The author of that admirable manual, 4 
General Sketch of European History, would 
accordingly have history and politics (the 
latter of which he defined as “ present 
history”) to be studied as a whole; he 
would never listen to the divisions of history 
into ‘‘ ancient and modern,” wherever the 
line was attempted to be drawn; andif within 
the last thirty years a study and a school of 
history with a true system, sound methods, 
and scientific aims have established them- 
selves in Oxford, it is mainly owing to the 
wide view, clear insight, and persistent 
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influence of Mr. Freeman. Not that his 
biographer is blind to the historian’s defects 
and limitations. His disregard of ethical, 
social, and economical interests (in which 
respect he formed such a contrast with his 
friend Mr. Green), his minuteness in de- 
scribing battles and constitutions, his tend- 
ency to diffuseness and reiteration, Dean 
Stephens does not fail to note. Much, too, 
has been made of Freeman’s unwillingness 
to avail himself of MS. authorities ; but (as 
has been truly remarked) for most of the 
periods and subjects he wrote about, the 
chief materials were already in print, and 
his accuracy and judgment in dealing with 
these have never been successfully impugned. 
This is more than can be said of some of 
Mr. Freeman’s contemporaries, who showed 
more diligence in consulting MSS. than 
fairness and skill in judging their con; 
tents. 

The chief excellence, however, of these 
volumes we have reserved to the end. In 
the choice collection of letters out of Mr. 
Freeman’s voluminous correspondence, his 
biographer has constructed a perfect picture 
of the man. Nothing was so characteristic 
of him as his letters, penned, we imagine, 
without any thought of their being pub- 
lished. These, even when most busy, he 
would write often piecemeal, resuming 
them at a later date, and in a different 
place from where they had been begun. In 
these he poured out all that came uppermost 
in his mind on every kind of subject with 
absolute freedom and unreserve. As a 
talker, when in congenial society, he was 
not easy to be surpassed ; and his letters 
may be characterised, in words applied by 
S. T. Coleridge to those of Cowper, as 
‘divine chit-chat.” Some of the most 
valuable (we are glad to learn)—namely, 
those that passed between Mr. J. R. Green 
and himself—are reserved for separate pub- 
lication ; a vast number have been lost, while 
others have been for various reasons with- 
held ; but the wise selection that appear in 
these volumes will form a permanent and 
unique addition to this department of 
English literature. It could have been no 
easy task to edit them: so full are they of 
remote allusions, abundant quotations, un- 
expected turns, personal reminiscences and 
incidents, esoteric jokes, and quaint coinages 
of names for persons and things, which, but 
for his biographer’s interspersed narrative 
and footnotes, would have robbed these racy 
letters of much of their charm. A large 
number are on the politics of the day, which, 
Liberal and Gladstonian as Freeman was, 
he seldom, if ever, treated from a party 
point of view. In others he vents his feel- 
ings, and (what his enemies called) his 
‘‘ fanaticisms,” against Turks, Austrians, 
and sundry favourite aversions of his own 
nearer home: while his soul is athirst for 
the emancipation of Macedonia, Bulgaria, 
Crete, and, in fact, all oppressed nationali- 
ties throughout the world. A solid value 


attaches to several of these letters from 
the lucid and comprehensive way in which 
points of interest in history or literature are 
discussed and determined. As an instance 
of how a writer too often accused of diffuse- 
ness could condense, we cannot refrain from 
quoting a letter to his friend Mr, Hodgkin, 





the author of Jtaly and her Invaders; it 
contains less than a dozen lines of print: 
‘“‘T am maintaining a thesis that the two great 
periods of history are: (A) second century B.C. ; 
(B) fourth and fifth century A.D. settles 
that Rome is to be the head of the world. 
B settles that when Roman political headship 
is broken up, shaken, changed—whatever we 
are to say—it still shall go on as influence. 
Then just before A the question comes, ‘Shall 
Rome be stopped from accomplishing A by 
Hannibal?’ Before B comes question, ‘Shall 
B be hindered by Rome conquering too much ?’ 
Scipio settles one question, and Arminius the 
other. Jupiter is too much for Saal, but 
Woden is too many for Jupiter. Hence the 
world that now is.” 

For the humour and simplicity, the plea- 
santry and the fun, with which his letters 
to his children, and one or two other juve- 
nile correspondents, abound, we must refer 
to the volumes themselves (a beautiful 
specimen may be seen at p. 62, vol. ii.). 
They illustrate a side of his character and 
mind which, though familiar to his intimate 
friends, was but little known to the world 
at large. 

In the Life of so prolific a writer, 
compressed into two moderately sized 
volumes, his biographer could not be 
expected to give any adequate account 
of Mr. Freeman’s various works, though 
he has appended a full list of his 
books, and of the articles contributed by 
him to leading Reviews, together with the 
date of their appearance. Of these some 
have naturally lost their interest with time. 
Others, we hope, may be collected, re-edited, 
and brought out in shorter compass, con- 
taining as they do contributions of permanent 
value to the study of history, the teachings 
of political experience, and the guidance 
of intelligent travellers to most places of 
interest ‘“‘ between Syra and St. Louis.” 
The History of Sicily, like Federal Government, 
must, we fear, remain for ever incomplete, 
though into none of his previous works, 
save, perhaps, the History of the Norman 
Conquest, had he thrown more spirit, or 
expended on it more labour and research. 

ost truly does the Dean remark, in his 
concluding survey, that ‘Mr. Freeman’s 
merits as an historian depended upon certain 
moral qualities almost as much as upon 
his intellectual gifts.’”’ Devotion to truth, 
humanity, and justice, impatience of un- 
reality and pretence, independence of spirit, 
and a deep conscientiousness alike in speech 
and action, are as characteristic of the writer 
as of the man. Inaccuracy in his eyes was 
almost a sin. The show of knowledge 
without the reality kindled his indignation. 
The “ rehabilitation ” of ignoble characters 
seemed to him a sort of blasphemy. His 
hatred of unreal talk and conventional 
insincerities made him occasionally rude and 
unattractive in general society; but he 
would never pretend to be other than he 
was, or to speak otherwise than he thought ; 
while his early experiences had led him 
to lay more stress on the serious and 
studious sides of life than on its lighter 
aspects and commoner interests. Prejudices 
unquestionably he had, and strong ones; 
but these were the outcome of no personal 
ill-will or unreasoning animosity, but were 
for the most part connected with reminis- 
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cences of his youth, or subsequent inex- 
perience of the class which he was led by 
such prepossessions to misjudge. Had he, 
to take a single example, been sent to 
Shrewsbury school—as his uncle wished— 
and thus known by experience what scholar- 
ship like Dr. Kennedy’s was, he would 
never have undervalued or disparaged as 
he did the aims, methods, and work of 
public schoolmasters. As Dr. Dillinger once 
remarked, Freeman “‘ mixed colours with 
his brains”; and according to his sym- 
pathies or antipathies his tints were at times 
apt to be stronger than a more passionless 
writer or talker might have indulged in. 
None of his faults, however, which after all 
lay on the surface, are suppressed or dis- 
guised by his biographer, any more than 
the virtues which lay at the root of his 
character ; and we are grateful to the Dean 
of Winchester for giving such an exact and 
sympathetic record of ona whose unequalled 
services to the cause of historical study have 
not yet been appreciated to the extent they 
deserve. 
Nortu Prnper. 








Actual Africa ; or, The Coming Continent. 
A Tour of Exploration. By Frank Vincent, 
(Heinemann. ) 

Wirn this bulky volume, much too bulky 

for convenient use, Mr. Vincent concludes a 

series of books of travel extending over a 

period of five and twenty years, and cover- 

ing @ great part of the known world. In 
the last chapter, where he takes the reader 
into his confidence, we are told that the 
plans organised a quarter of a century ago 
for making a systematic tour of the globe 
are now brought to an end, the serious 
expeditions comprising visits to India, 

Malaysia, Indo-China, Japan, Central Asia, 

Persia, Lapland, Scandinavia, Italy, the 

whole of America, the circumnavigation of 

Africa, and various excursions into the inte- 

rior of that continent. The actual distance 

traversed is stated to be ‘‘ not less than 

355,000 miles,” of which 265,000 were by 

water, 50,000 by rail, over 20,000 ‘‘ by horse, 

mule, camel, elephant, and donkey,” and 

11,000 on foot. With such a record this 

indefatigable tourist may safely claim to be 

the champion globe-trotter of our times ; 
and it is but fair to add that it is not all 
quantity, mere “rush and gush,” hasty 
sight-seeing recorded in hasty or inflated 
language. There has certainly been a ten- 

dency to do too much, to cover too wide a 

field, inseparable perhaps from the eager- 

ness which everywhere betrays itself, ‘‘ to 
touch upon as great a variety as possible” 
of subjects. Nevertheless, Mr. Vincent, if 

not a deep thinker or accurate scholar, is a 

shrewd observer of men and things, and his 

facile pen is adequate to a faithful repro- 
duction of the scenes and sights which he 
describes from personal ae So far 
he may be trusted, and so far he carries the 
reader with him, through a certain undeni- 
able charm due to that universal sympathy 
with all things human, which is the in- 
evitable outcome of a cosmopolitan exist- 
ence. But when Mr. Vincent attempts 
anything beyond surface work he generally 
stumbles, and seems to fall helplessly into 
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the hands of ignorant guides, interested 
officials, or uncritical books of reference. 

With this warning note the present 
volume, which has all the virtues and faults 
of its predecessors, may be read with 
pleasure and profit. It may safely be 
consulted by students anxious to inform 
themselves on the actual condition of those 
parts of the African continent and neigh- 
bouring islands which were visited by the 
author during his last expedition, extending 
over the years 1891-93. During that period 
a distance of altogether about 65,000 miles 
was traversed, chiefly around the continental 
periphery, and in some places following 
closely in the track of Mrs. Colvile, whose 
journey (Round the Black Man's Garden, 
noticed in the Acapremy, April 19, 1893) 
preceded that of Mr. Vincent by three 
years. The route, however, was not alto- 
gether confined to known regions; and, 
during his excursion up the Congo and 
some of its southern affiuents, the traveller 
had the good fortune to take part in the 
expedition under Major Parmeter, which 
for the first time ascended the Kuilu tribu- 
tary of the Kwango considerably beyond 
the picturesque falls at the head of steam 
navigation. Perhaps the most interesting 
part of the book is the chapter devoted 
to this great waterway and its primitive 
riverside populations, who appear to have 
hitherto escaped the attentions both of the 
civilising white man and of the Arab and 
half-caste Portuguese slave-raiders. Hence 
they were found to be peacefully inclined, 
and generally gave the intruders a hearty 
reception, supplying them with an abun- 
dance of provisions at fabulously cheap 
rates. Thus half a bushel of manioc was 
obtained for a handful of cowries, eggs for 
two, chicks for ten, a double handful of 
tobacco for eight, two bananas or plantains 
for one, the cowrie itself being a “coin” of 
infinitesimal value. How long will these 
market prices rule after the Congo Free 
State has established its military posts and 
trading stations in the midst of these un- 
sophisticated Bantu populations ? 

A novel experience, such as has often 
elsewhere been recorded, was the first im- 
pression produced on the natives by the 
‘‘smoke-ship”’ stemming the current un- 


aided by sail or paddles. 


‘‘They were perfectly frantic with mingled 
dread and curiosity at sight of the steamer. 
They shouted and danced and waved their arms 
in imitation of our revolving stern-wheel. 
They followed us, running along the banks for 
miles together. Occasionally some specially 
brave ones would rush out into the water to 
have a long unobstructed look at us. . . . The 
expression on the countenances of the natives 
on the shores would make the fortune of an 
actor who could imitate it. They would stand 
with their bodies partly turned away in order 
to dart into the bush at the slightest indication 
of danger, overwhelmed with awe and inquisi- 
tiveness, a few only daring to laugh, while the 
whole river echoed with their exclamations of 
astonishment and their crazy shouts..... 
When the steamer's whistle was blown, the 
hundreds who had collected on the bank at 
once stampeded pell-mell over each other and 
into the wood and tall grass. Our men greeted 
them with shouts of laughter and calls to come 
back ; but it was to no purpose, they would not 
again come so near. It was amusing to notice 
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the bearing of these people, even up to the 
moment of our departure. It was clear they 
apprehended some trickery on our part: that 
would be their manner of dealing with another 
and weaker tribe, and hence they feared some- 
thing of the sort from us. We felt, however, 
that we had made a record for the white man 
as a friendly visitor, and a just and liberal 
barterer, and left with our steamer quite over- 
loaded with the provisions we had purchased.” 

It was well worth while recording these 
experiences, for the opportunities of observ- 
ing the attitude of primitive man under 
similar circumstances are fast drawing to 
a close. Even in Africa nearly all the 
navigable waters have been roughly sur- 
veyed ; and the statement that the Sudan 
is still ‘‘ for the most part unexplored,” is 
merely one of those careless remarks which 
unfortunately obtrude themselves far too 
frequently in these pages. In future 
editions, should they be called for, the 
book would gain both in value and in con- 
venient form by the excision of many such 
passages, containing crude historic refer- 
ences, bad geography, and worse ethnology. 
In one place the inhabitants of Morocco 
“are roughly and broadly divided into two 
great classes—Moors and Jews”; while in 
another mention is made of ‘ Berbers, 
Arabs, and Moors,” besides ‘‘ negroes and 
a number of mixed races everywhere.” No 
attempt is made to explain the difficult term 
“Moor”; and the reader is left to wonder 
who were the Moors by whom the city of 
Timegad (Thaumugas) is stated to have 
been destroyed in the sixth century—that is, 
some two hundred years before any Moors 
in the ordinary acceptation of the word had 
made their appearance in that part of the 
country. Elsewhere Oonstantine (Cirta) is 
described as ‘‘the seat of the Massessylian 
kings” and ‘‘the scene of the Jugurthine 
war.” But the operations of that war were 
not confined within the walls of a city, nor 
was Cirta the capital of the Massaesili, whose 
domain lay more to the west, but of the 
Massyli, with whom they are here confused. 
Sidi Okbar, for which read Akba ben-Safi, 
is referred to as ‘“‘the famous warrior who 
in the sixteenth year of the Hegira [638 ap. ] 
conquered the whole of Northern Africa from 
Egypt to Morocco,” the fact being that Akba 
flourished considerably later, and occupied 
about a quarter of a century (665-689) in 
the conquest of Mauritania. The Aures 
group is not the Audon of Ptolemy, but the 
Aurasius Mons of the Romans ; there are no 
‘“‘ Berbers,” but ‘‘ Barabra” from Nubia in 
Egypt, the two peoples being entirely dis- 
tinct; in the account of Capt. Rudaire’s 
project to flood the Algerian Sahara, the 
Tunisian chain of lakes are said to be “ all 
below the level of the sea,” whereas the 
largest (Shott Jerid) stands fifty feet above 
the Mediterranean ; Livingstone on his expe- 
dition across Africa reached the West Coast, 
not at Benguela, but at Loanda ; the island 
of Zanzibar was not so named by the Arabs, 
nor does the word mean “ Paradise” in 
Arabic or any other language. Zanzibar 
is a corrupt (Indian) form of Zangibar, later 
Zanjibar, and has reference not to the island, 
but to the mainland, meaning “land of the 
Zang people,” where ddr is the Arabic word 
for land as opposed to water, as in Hindu-bar, 


land of the Hindu (India), on the opposite 





side of the Arabian Sea. The Zangs—that 
is, ‘‘ Blacks "—were an historical people, 
whose empire, comprising a great part of 
the East African seaboard, was shattered by 
the irruption of the Portuguese into the 
Indian Ocean, after which the term Zangibar 
(Zanguebar) gradually disappeared from 
the mainland, taking refuge, as it were, on 
the neighbouring island. 

As might be expected, the orthography is 
in a chaotic state, apparently following 
English, French, or other systems, according 
to the dominant influences in the different 
regions visited by the author. Thus we 
have JWerga, Seboo, Shereef, Wezzan, and so 
on, English fashion in Morocco; but in 
Algeria, Oued, Ouargla, Rached, Oukil, &c., 
ad la Frangaise for Wed, Wargla, Rashid, 
Wakil, and so on. But much may be 
forgiven for the illustrations, of which there 
are over a hundred, all full-page repro- 
ductions of photographs. By some over- 
sight the usual list has been omitted ; but 
the Tuaregs, Bangalas, Angolans, Kafirs, 
and some other ethnical groups remain 
fixed in the memory as exceedingly life- 
like specimens of African aborigines. The 
Malagasy soldiers mounting guard (at p. 247) 
do not give the impression of warriors 
adequate to the present emergency. 

A. H. Keane, 








Robert Louis Stevenson: an Elegy and other 
Poems, mainly Personal. By Richard 
Le Gallieane. (John Lane.) 


Mr. Le GAturenneE has, I think, been treated 
a little unfairly. A good-natured public, 
pleased with the lilt of some of his earlier 
verses, chose to welcome him as a great 

oct. Being essentially a prose writer, he 

as found it difficult to live up to the repu- 
tation thrust upon him. Had he looked 
upon his own metrical work with the same 
penetrating, critical curiosity that one 
reserves for the examination of the writings 
of contemporaries, he would have hesitated 
before he accepted the position with so fear- 
less a heart. He has composed poems well 
worth reading, it is true, but so have many 
others without being more than poets of occa- 
sion; and some poems worth remembering, a 
rarer achievement. But he has never shown, 
in his verse, that complete mastery and 
knowledge of style, or a peculiar distinc 
tion, such as one looks for in the work o 
those destined to become masters. Mr 
Le Gallienne cheerfully sets his name to 
much that men of less talent would hesitate 
to print. At first one hoped that his faults 
were not of a permanent kind; yet they 
show no sign of vanishing: they have become 
the worst of mannerisms, they are more 
emphatic in this his latest book than in any 
of his earlier efforts. Stronger work than 
any to be found in these pages would 
suffer grievously from the contact. It 
is well to speak painly because Mr. 
Le Gallienne has a wider reputation, and 
therefore more imperative duties, than any 
of the younger authors of the day. He 
has worked hard to add to it as preacher, 
story-teller, essayist, and poet, with in- 
different result as regards the last. Nor, 
to be quite honest, is it entirely the fault 
of those who have given his poetry an 
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undue preference over his prose. Many of 
his errors are of his own making, such as 
he must have often chastised when review- 
ing the poems of others. They are blunders 
which occur but seldom in the delightful 
Bookbills of Narcissus: which will not, I ven- 
ture to prophesy, happen in the new story he 
is said to be writing for us. Verse comes 
less naturally to him than prose, and herein, 
perhaps, lies a part reason of the distinc- 
tion; but the faults of the elegy and its 
companion pieces are of a kind that even 
the man who rhymes with difficulty usually 
avoids. What justification is possible of 
the final couplet to these lines : 


** Paris, half angel, half Grisette, 
I would that I were with thee yet, 
But London waits me, like a wife, 
London, the love of my whole life. 
Tell her not, Paris, mercy me ! 
How I have flirted, dear, with thee.’’ 
Again, 
** The streets are full of lights and loves, 
Soft gowns, and flutter of soiled doves” ; 
and, 
** Youth passes along 
With an armful of girl,’’ 


are characteristic of much in this volume, 
and are something worse than merely bad 
poetry. Such errors of taste can only be 
pardoned in a very great writer, who, 
gy! would never be guilty of them. 

r. Le Gallienne has a mania for tarnish- 
ing a brilliant idea with some vulgar 
a for spoiling a passage of con- 
siderable beauty by the addition of some 
childish fancy or burst of half peevish 
humour. It is curious how he continually 
ignores the fitness of things: he possesses 
none of that intuitive certainty that com- 
pels a man to say the right thing at the 
right moment. Though, as there is evidence 
in these pages, he takes himself sufficiently 
seriously, he does not take his art seriously 
enough. ‘The affectation of simplicity is 
not well sustained: one soon learns that it 
spells a quite different word—careless- 
ness. He has yet to learn the cardinal 
truth that facile writing makes very hard 
reading. 

Mr. Le Gallienne, again, is too easily 
pleased with the merely pretty or cheaply 
whimsical. Take, for example, his stanzas 
to the lark, which are entirely false and 
portentously unobservant : 


** But see how yonder goes, 
Dewdrunk, with giddy slant, 
Yon Shelley-lark, 

And hark ! 
Him on the giddy brink 
Of pearly heaven 
His fairy anvil clink.” 


There is no reason why a town poet, for as 
such Mr. Le Gallienne usually poses, should 
be able to write about a lark ; only it is per- 
verse and irritating of him to try. To 
compare a lark’s song to the clink of an 
anvil is so absurd that one hesitates to accept 
his impressions of other matters: indeed, he 
does both himself and his readers a real 
injustice. 

The second half of the volume is the 
better, containing fewer serious blemishes 
and a good deal of pretty verse and in- 
genious fancy. The following little song 





is a fair type of Mr. Le Gallienne’s happier 
efforts : 


*¢ She’s somewhere in the sunlight strong, 
Her tears are in the falling rain, 
She calls me in the wind’s soft song, 
And with the flowers she comes again. 


‘¢ Yon bird is but her messenger, 
The moon is but her silver car ; 
Yea ! sun and moon are sent by her, 
And every wistful waiting star.” 
The poem called ‘‘ Spirit of Sadness ” has a 
real, if indefinable, charm, something of 
which is apparent even in the opening 
lines : 
** She loved the Autumn, I the Spring, 
Sad all the songs she loved to sing ; 
And in her face was strangely cet 
Some great inherited regret.’’ 


There are other poems — ‘‘An Impres- 
sion,” ‘‘ Time’s Monotone,” for example— 
quite up to the level of these verses. The 
title-poem of the book, an elegy on Robert 
Louis Stevenson, is no doubt familiar to a 
large class of readers. It appeared origin- 
ally in the Daily Chronicle. Though far 
from being a completely successful bit of 
work, it is interesting. At present the 
thoughts are disconnected, the manner is 
straggling and unsatisfactory. There are 
signs about it of hurried composition, of an 
attempt to get an echo of Stevenson’s easy 
melody into the lines, without taking due 
trouble, by long labour, to make them seem 
really spontaneous. Yet there are passages 
of notable excellence, showing how fine the 
poem might have been, but for its deadly 
facility. If Mr. Le Gallienne will take the 
trouble to pull it together, he should suc- 
ceed in making a solemn and dignified 
dirge, worthy of the great Tusitala. Here 
are two of the most felicitous passages : 
** Death ! why at last he finds his treasure icle, 

And he the pirate of its hidden hoard ; 

Life ! ’twas the ship he sailed to seek it in, 

And Death is but the pilot come aboard. 

Methinks I see him smile a boy’s glad smile 

On maddened winds and water, reefs unknown, 

As thunders in the eail the dread typhoon, 

And in the surf the shuddering timbers groan ; 

Horror ahead, and Death beside the wheel : 

Then—spreading stillness of the broad lagoon 

And lap of waters round the resting keel. 

* * * * 


** O for some voice to valiantly declare 
The best news true! 
Then, Happy Island of the Happy Dead, 
How gladly would we spread 
Impatient sail for you.” 

These passages show that Mr. Le Gallienne 
has real grit in him, and are the best con- 
demnation of such quatrains as 
** Great is advertisement ! ’tis almost fate, 

But, little mushroom-men, of puff-ball fame, 

Ah, do you dream to be mistaken great 

And to be really great are just the same,”’ 
though they carry an excellent and whole- 
some warning. Mr. Le Gallienne’s work is 
often too self-conscious, even where it strikes 
a personal note, to be quite sincere: too 
ambitious to be as artless as it pretends: 
too good in parts to make one readily for- 
give its graver, and surely wilful, faults. The 
constant repetition of commonplace adjectives 
is destructive of dignity, the phrasing is 
unhappy more than once: as, for instance, 
‘* Virgil of prose” applied to Stevenson, which 
is neither accurate nor suggestive; “ none 
are mad to land,” which is perilously like 





slang ; and “ Shelley-lark,” which is almost 
foolish. Yet is there so much good stuff in 
the raw, more indeed than is the stock of 
most singers, that he has only to learn how 
to make skilful use of it to achieve success. 
It were a thousand pities if literature were 
to suffer, and Mr. Le Gallienne himself to 
spoil his obvious chances of earning a 
distinguished position, because the needful 
drudgery is at times irksome, the necessary 
restraint often difficult and, apparently, 


useless. 
Percy ADDLESHAW. 








RECENT PHILOSOPHY. 


A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Lotze. 
By Henry Jones. (Glasgow: Maclehose.) 


John Stuart Mill: A Study of his Philosophy. 
By Charles Douglas. (Blackwoods.) 


Dualism and Monism. By John Veitch. 
With an Introduction by R. M. Wenley. 
(Black woods.) 


Spinoza’s Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione, 
Translated by W. Hale White. Trans- 
lation revised by Amelia Hutchison 
Stirling. (Fisher Unwin.) 

So far as dialectical acuteness and clearness 

of exposition are concerned, Hegelianism 

loses nothing by the transference of the 
chair of moral philosophy at Glasgow from 

Mr. Edward Caird to Prof. Henry Jones. 

Prof. Henry Jones does not, indeed, equal 

his predecessor in mellifluousness of style ; 

but a destructive criticism of Lotze’s Logic 

is from the nature of the case so thorpy a 

theme that, perhaps, even the present 

Master of Balliol, who can write beautifully 

about broomsticks, could scarcely have 

made it attractive. Lotze was the most 
eminent representative of that school, now 
so popular in England and France, which 
seeks to uphold traditional opinions by 
bringing reason into subjection to the 
emotions and the will. No man ever taught 
the all-sufficiency of reason with such con- 
viction as Hegel ; yet, in order to undermine 
it, Lotze borrowed an important principle 
from the Hegelian logic—I mean the 
principle of immanent self-contradiction, by 
which thought is perpetually driven onwards 
and upwards from less to more perfect and 
comprehensive forms until it reaches an 
expression adequate to the absolute reality 
of things. But whereas at every step of 
the evolution thought, according to Hegel, 
reproduces a real relation of things—things 
being in fact objective thoughts—according 
to Lotze, there is no such equation. The 
processes of conception, judgment, and 
reasoning are determined by purely sub- 
jective conditions, not answering to the con- 
nexions of real things among themselves, 
although it is by the help of such processes 
that we ultimately get a glimpse of the 
world as it is actually constituted ; just as 
by climbing to the top of a high mountain 
we obtain a panorama the disposition of 
which is something totally different from the 
zig-zag track or the ice-steps by which our 
ascent was accomplished. And for the trust- 
worthiness of this final view we have no 
guarantee from reason: Lotze, as I have 
said, calls in emotion to supplement the 
deficiencies of logic. But having gone one 
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mile with Hegel, Prof. Jones compels him to 
go twain, showing by a stringent dialectical 
cross-examination that the necessary corre- 
spondence of thoughts and things may be 
elicited from Lotze’s own admissions. How 
far he has succeeded, and, more generally, 
how far we are obliged to choose between 
Lotze and Hegel, is a question for experts, 
to whose attention this little volume is 
earnestly recommended. 


Like Prof. Jones, Mr. Douglas seems to 
be a neo-Hegelian; and he also, though 
less obviously, criticises alien systems with 
the aid of the dialectic method. But Mill 
is a harder nut to crack than Lotze; and not 
having made the same concessions to Hegel 
—of whom, indeed, he knew little or nothing 
—is less amenable to the Hegelian elenchus; 
nor does Mr. Douglas seem to have the 
philosophical power of his Glasgow col- 
league. The ‘current ideas” of Edin- 
burgh, to which he belongs, must be 
singularly narrow if they are represented 
by the following amazing paragraph : 

‘** We inherit, for the most part, that clerical 
prejudice against Mill which resulted from his 
attack on Mansel, in whose Agnosticism dis- 
tressed but imprudent apologists found tem- 
porary shelter; or we generalise about ‘lack 
of ideality,’ and suggest a ‘ pig-philosophy’ ; 
or, if our penetration be somewhat greater, we 
are still apt to content ourselves with finding 
Mill to be a ‘ sensationalist’ ” (p. 2). 

When one remembers how Grote called 
Mill’s Logic the best book in his library ; 
how Buckle spoke of Mill as the greatest 
intellect of the age ; how Maurice expected 
him to contribute more wisdom to the 
debates in Parliament than any other 
member of the House; how Fitzjames 
Stephen would have been in many respects 
proud to call himself his disciple ; how much 
of his teaching was accepted by Taine, the 
greatest of contemporary French thinkers ; 
how Emile de Laveleye set him above 
Herbert Spencer; how he converted Oxford 
from authority to reason ; how at a blow he 
destroyed the reputation of Sir William 
Hamilton; how the enfranchisement of 
women and the redemption of the National 
Debt are due almost solely to his efforts— 
when, I say, one considers all this, one feels 
inclined to answer the young prigs for 
whom Mr. Douglas speaks with a silent 
stare, a shrug, and a good view of one’s 
back. However, the somewhat patronising 
little “Study” may be more efficacious in 
bringing them to a better frame of mind. 
Mr. Douglas does full justice to the idealistic 
side of Mill’s philosophy, although I think 
he somewhat exaggerates its inconsistency 
with the experientialism, the individualism, 
and the utilitarianism in which Mill was 
brought up. In this connexion I may 
point out that Mr. Douglas is curiously 
mistaken in imagining that there is 
any “congruence” between the abstract 
“economic man” of Ricardo, who seeks 
only to acquire wealth at the least possible 
cost to himself, or the definition of political 
economy as the science of what will happen 
in a society composed of such men, and 
“the doctrine of psychological hedonism” 
(pp. 88-90). Hedonism as a moral rule is 
rather antagonistic to the absorbing pursuit 
of wealth ; hedonism as a theory of motives 








requires us to believe that wealth is pursued 
only for the sake of the pleasure it brings, 
which might be quite untrue without alter- 
ing the fact that the desire of wealth does 
actuate many persons (or, at least, persons 
engaged in business) to such an extent that 
counteracting motives may be theoretically 
and provisionally disregarded. In short, 
the great issue between the hedonists and 
their opponents—which is, as Mr. Hutton 
well puts it, whether the pleasure generates 
the desire, or the desire generates the 
pleasure—has nothing whatever to do with 
the force ascribed to any one desire in 
particular. 

A great deal of Mr. Douglas’s criticism 
amounts to saying that Mill was not a Neo- 
Hegelian. When he wrote, the easy solution 
which gets rid of every problem by pro- 
nouncing the magic formula, “a false 
abstraction!” had not yet been imported 
into England. People were under the 
hallucination that somehow or other they 
were profoundly distinct from other people 
and from the material world. The privacy 
of thought, the individuality of feeling, the 
isolation of death, had not yet been annulled. 
In the objective world time itself seemed 
to separate causes from their effects, and 
time was still believed to be a reality—at 
least for logic. Necessity and free-will had 
not learned to lie down together like the 
lion and the lamb. (The American humor- 
ist who ‘‘ guessed it would be with the lamb 
inside” might perhaps make the same 
shrewd conjecture with regard to the present 
position of free-will.) Schemes for har- 
monising duty with happiness had not yet 
been made superfluous, by the discovery that 
they were the same thing. Above all, the 
differences between all these opposing pairs 
had not been converted into so many proofs 
of their ‘‘ living concrete unity” (I believe 
that is the correct phrase.) So Mill spent his 
life in the laborious construction of bridges 
where a higher wisdom now teachgs us that 
the gulf is the bridge. Perhaps it would 
have been more interesting if Mr. Douglas 
had given us his ideas about the contro- 
versies between Mill and his contemporaries. 
Did the truth lie more with him or with 
Sedgwick, Whewell, Whately, Hamilton, 
Mansel, Ward, and the conservatives gener- 
ally? Or were they fighting over false 
abstractions? I have failed to find even 
the suggestion of an answer. 


Judging by the account given of him by 
De. Wenley, the late Prof. Veitch must 
have been a very interesting personality. 
But his last essays are neither interesting 
nor instructive. Hamilton, to whose school 
he belonged, has sunk from a star of the 
second to one of the fourth magnitude 
The satellite of such a star can yield but little 
light. The essay on Dualism and Monism 
does not even go into the general question 
indicated by the title: it is merely an answer 
to M. Dauriac, a disciple of M. Renouvier. 
Then comes a criticism on Hegel’s theory 
of the history of philosophy, showing little 
first-hand acquaintance with Hegel. Finally 
a paper on the ‘‘ Theism of Wordsworth” 
shows that Veitch, when he became positive 
and dogmatic, could swallow contradictions 
like any Monist. 








Mr. Hale White is, as I had the pleasure 
of recognising on a former occasion, an 
ideal translator; but the little tract of 
Spinoza’s, which he now gives us in an 
English dress, hardly deserved the labour 
he has bestowed on it. It begins, indeed, 
with a few immortal pages, pages of that 
supreme ethical dignity which only Spinoza 
and the Greeks could reach. But after 
these there is nothing that has not been 
said better and more clearly in the Zthica. 
What strikes one most forcibly in reading 
it is the immense forward step indicated 
by Kant’s question, ‘‘How are synthetic 
judgments @ priori possible?’ I mean the 
simple formulation of the question, the 
decisive substitution of judgments for 
concepts as the centre of epistemology ; for 
this constituted a gain to thought quite 
distinct from the value of the particular 
answer which Kant gave to his own 
question. 

Atrrep W. Benn. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Tremlett Diamonds. By Alan St. Aubyn. 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Goddess of the Dandelions, By Lillias 
Wassermann. In 2 vols. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

The Vengeance of James Vansittart. By Mrs. 


J. H. Needell. (Hutchinson.) 
Scholar’s Mate. By Violet Magee. (Downey ) 


The Infant. By Frederick Wicks. (Reming- 
ton.) 

Marmaduke, Emperor of Germany. By“ X.” 
(Chelmsford : Durrant.) 

The Avenger of Blood. By J. M. Cobban. 
(Cassells. ) 


Miserrima. 
Unwin.) 


Awone a number of novels of rather more 
than average merit claiming notice this 
week, we may award a good position to The 
Tremlett Diamonds, by an author who, having 
at the outset of her career committed her- 
self to the wildest flights of imaginative 
fancy, has, either by a self-taught process 
or by a meritorious and altogether unusual 
attention to the advice of her reviewers, so 
steadily improved in method of writing as 
to be able by this time to disarm all but 
the most exacting criticism. To some 
extent the novel under notice is a venture 
in a fresh direction, so far as the person- 
ages and plot are concerned. No univer- 
sity dons or undergraduates figure in its 
pages, no public school boarding-house 
masters, no country vicars. Even the well- 
meaning, sandy-haired, invertebrate curate 
has at last been excluded from the company, 
through a due recognition, one may hope, 
of the fact that we have had quite enough 
of him for the present. In place of all these 
well-worn characters we are introduced to 
Lionel Tremlett, a drunken and particularly 
ill-conditioned country squire; a typical 
army man in the person of Captain Derek 
Stanhope, together with Miss Dora Bellew 
and Miss Edith Darcy, two young ladies of 
considerable attractions and merit, who 
become the wives respectively of the two 
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gentlemen above mentioned ; and, lastly, an 
old invalid lady, Miss Maria Gunning, who 
is described with great originality and 
skill. This is, we believe, the first occa- 
sion on which this writer has resorted to a 
mystery for her plot; and it must be ad- 
mitted that the secret of the stolen diamonds 
is preserved with unusual success. There 
is also an absence throughout the book of 
those audacious violations of probability 
which have now and then disfigured pre- 
vious performances, so that the verdict 
passed upon it by the public should be one 
of approval. 


Twelve or fifteen years ago Zhe Goddess 
of the Dandelions might have been readily 
welcomed as a pleasant little contribution 
to the criticism evoked by the fashionable 
craze then in vogue, which furnished such 
an inexhaustible subject for the raillery of 
Du Maurier, W. 8. Gilbert, and other 
humorists. But from the present genera- 
tion—for a generation no longer now con- 
sists of the statutory thirty years—little 
interest is likely to be evoked by a descrip- 
tion of the Dandelion Club, founded in a 
large midland town by a group of young 
men who had resolved to break away from 
old traditions and embark upon a life 
devoted to the worship of the Beautiful— 
as they wrote it. No amount of kicking is 
likely to restore picturesqueness, much less 


vitality, to a dead dog; and it is difficult to | i 


understand why the author of this book 
should have thought it worth while to 
attompt the task of raising a laugh at 
theories long ago forgotten, and at maxims 
upon the subject of art and its connexion 
with morality which have been more than 
ever discredited of late. In other respects 
the story is prettily told. Myrtilla Green 
is a well-drawn portrait of a thoroughly 
womanly woman; while her self-indulgent 
old father, Everest Green, Harry Dudley, a 
half-hearted lover, and his friend Tom 
Collins, a wealthy bachelor, who wins the 
heroine after all, play distinct and appro- 
priate parts. 


It is not uncommon to find a male reader 
of fiction who objects to a woman’s novel 
on principle. It is certain, he will tell you, 
to have a feeble plot, a colourless set of 
characters, twaddling dialogue, and an in- 
ordinate amount of padding. Mrs. J. H. 
Needell’s new book, Zhe Vengeance of James 
Vansittart, is a striking refutation of any 
such theory. To be sure, there is not much 
of a plot; though the novel does not depend 
upon its plot, any more than does Vanity 
Fair or Pendennis. But the characters, if 
not altogether original, are drawn with a 
powerful hand; and during the period of 
two or three years over which the action of 
the novel extends they act and react upon 
one another with strong dramatic con- 
sistency. The dialogue is always crisp and 
to the point; and as for padding, there is 
not an ounce of it in the whole volume. 
The general outlines of the narrative also 
are well conceived. There is at the outset 
the old story of a noble-hearted girl ac- 
cepting a rich, but hateful, lover, in order 
to save her father from ruin and ensure 
some provision for her penniless brothers 
and sisters. The excoptional feature in the 





present case is that Maurice Vansittart, the 
supposed young millionaire, is a mere 
dependent upon the bounty of his uncle, 
James Vansittart, who has ostensibly adopted 
him as his heir, intending all the while to 
wreak vengeance upon him for the sins of 
his dead mother, who years before had been 
betrothed to him, and of his dead father, 
James’s own brother, who from boyhood 
had contrived by sly methods to get 
the better of him, and had ended by 
alienating from him the woman of his 
heart. Ro, no sooner is the marriage of 
Maurice Vansittart and Diana Charteris 
accomplished, than James Vansittart casts 
his nephew adrift, and leaves the newly 
wedded couple to fight the world penniless. 
From this point the situation is worked 
out with considerable skill. Maurice Van- 
sittart is a week-kneed, pitiful specimen of 
humanity, totally incapable of putting out 
a hand to save himself; his wife is a woman 
of heroic temperament, whose determined 
battles with adversity win our admiration 
at every step. Dr. Austyn Lloyd, Diana’s 
friend from childhood, who is only too late 
by a single day to win her for his wife, is 
also a fine study. This is an entertaining 
book throughout. 


The name that appears on the title-page 
of Scholar’s Mate naturally conveys the 
——- that its author is a lady, but it 
is difficult to imagine a production that could 
more strongly suggest a masculine origin. 
That the story is smart and subtle and 
humorous, of course proves nothing, though 
women are not very often humorous. But 
the narrative implies an acquaintance with 
certain aspects of London life which scarcely 
any lady could have an opportunity of 
acquiring ; and, in the second place, it is 
pervaded by that genial, innocuous vein of 
cynicism which flows easily from a man’s 

en, but is very rarely a feminine attribute. 

owever, granting that we have here an 
instance of a new invasion of the masculine 
domain, we may at all events say that the 
author has told a very possible story in a 
very creditable manner. An Oxford beauty 
flirts away her time with successive genera- 
tions of undergraduates until finally, at the 
age of thirty-four, she consents to marry a 
middle-aged professor who has for the 
moment attracted her by his latitudinarian 
views of religion. Then Paul Swift, an old 
lover of fifteen years ago, turns up ; and the 
renewed acquaintance between himself and 
the wife of Professor Brown leads to 
renewals of affectionate intercourse, not 
strictly pardonable perhaps, but devoid of 
any actual breach of the commandments. 
It is, in short, a well-written Society novel, 
and will be read with pleasure by those who 
enjoy that sort of fiction. 


The author of Zhe Infant claims to write 
with a purpose. His book, he tells us in 
his preface, is a ‘‘ microcosmic view of the 
social life of to-day”; and he desires, among 
other things, to illustrate in its pages “ the 
uselessness of statutory enactments as a 
means of checking certain forms of roguery,” 
and also the potent influence of priestcraft. 
To effect the former yoo he introduces 
us at an early period to Mr. George Fitz- 


Herbert Boodle-Chubb, the impecunious 





millionaire of Belgrave-square, who con- 
trives to live in luxury and at the same 
time avoid paying his creditors by the 
expedient of conveying all his property 
to a trustee for the benefit of his wife and, 
after her death, of his daughter. This 
trustee, Matthew Parcham by name, lives 
in the house with the Boodle-Chubb family, 
and, next to Mr. Boodle-Chubb himself, is 
perhaps the most amusing character of the 
story. The subtle influences — 
are exemplified in the action en by a 
Roman Catholic divine, who, however, plays 
ouly a minor part in the narrative. ‘‘ The 
Infant ”’ himself is an adopted son of another 
millionaire, George Crowder; and the various 
claims raised against his title, and carefully 
fostered by the lawyers during his minority, 
are intended, we suppose, to serve as illus- 
trations of the various ways allowed by law 
for putting money into the pockets of the 
eae profession. The book is ably written, 
and contains a good deal of forcible de- 
scription and many humorous scenes ; but it 
is carried to a rather tiresome length, and 
the general explanation of mysteries and 
adjustment of difficulties at the end is not 
quite so lucid or natural as might have 
been wished. 


Tiresias is dead, and his successors are 
indictable as rogues and vagabonds; but 
the craze for prophesying is as rampant as 
ever. The modern prophet, as a rule, either 
prepares us for the coming annihilation of 
the British Empire, or sketches for us a 
glorious picture of universal peace and 
brotherhood in the nearer or remoter future. 
The author of Marmaduke, Emperor of 
Europe, takes up a parable of the latter 
kind, and gives an account of a political 
and social reformer who, at so early a 
period as the commencement of the twentieth 
century, is supposed to be successful in 
uniting the whole continent of Europe into 
a harmonious federation upon the basis of 
universal disarmament, peace, and socialism. 
All these Utopian forecasts present the same 
general features in conception and outline ; 
and as they all assume the possibility of a 
radical change in the constitution of human 
nature, and often, as in the present case, 
call in the aid of supernatural agencies for 
the realisation of their ideal, they hardly 
fall within the range of ordinary criticism. 


Ths Avenger of Blood is an Arab story. 
Mohammed Habassi, Basha of the district 
surrounding Tangier, has an enemy in 
Ben-Aiida, the trusted adviser of the Sultan 
of Morocco, and is summoned by the latter 
to his capital, and there detained in — 
whilst Ben Aiida supersedes him as Basha 
of Tangier. The son of Habassi, however, 
vows vengeance, and follows Ben Aiida 
when the latter is sent on a mission to 
England. After some stirring adventures 
he procures the degradation of Ben Aiida, 
pot the restoration of his father. It is a 
fairly interesting tale, and well fitted for a 
schoolboy’s library. 


In Jfiserrima we have the story of a 
young woman’s seduction by the son of her 
father’s landlord, with some glimpses of 
her career in London after her seducer has, 
according to the usual custom, abandoned 
her. The subject is reated in realistic 
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fashion, and no doubt represents with 
tolerable fidelity the ordinary progress of 
such affairs; but the topic is an unsavoury 
one to select for a story. 

Joun Barrow ALLEN. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Day-Dreams. By Major Gambier-Parry. 
(John Murray.) This is a charming book, in 
which pleasant thoughts are pleasantly ex- 
pressed. We are apt to forget the literary 
worth of moral qualities. This is a suggestive 
theme, more suited for a volume than a column 
of a review. We do not refer here to that 
industry and perseverance which have ‘‘ clothed 
the walls of such spacious libraries.”” We refer 
rather to the virtue of sincerity, the want of 
which is as fatal to a writer as to a conversa- 
tionist. These day-dreams are the thoughts 
and aspirations of a man who has worked 
much, suffered much, and complained not at 
all. ‘Thoughts from the Note-book of a 
Cripple” is the sub-title of the book. We have 
therefore in the author a rare combination— 
one who is at once an officer and a student, a 
man of action and of contemplation. He has 
looked on both sides of the shield of life—on 
the black side as well as on the bright. The 
professional wit, like his spiritual progenitor of 
the motley, lives in a world as unreal as the 
stage. Whether he has escaped the ego-mania 
or not, ke seems to know nothing of the 
realities of life—of this world of sorrow and 
disappointment. Very different is it with 
Major Gambier-Parry. He belongs to that 
choice band of essayists who are humanists 
first and humorists afterwards. He can claim 
brotherhood with Lamb and with De Quincey. 
The dedication poem to this unassuming volume 
is pathetic and beautiful. It is impossible to 
read it without emotion, so manly and so 
touching is the strain. The philosophy of life 
set forth in ‘‘ Drifting” is worth a volume of 
sermons. This is not a book to judge by 
extracts. It contains no fine writing. A 
schoolmaster might not select any passage from 
it for purposes of declamation. Its pages are 
full of interesting matter, but we have pre- 
ferred to lay stress on their wholesome and 
invigorating tone. Our author has succeeded 
in writing something original even upon so 
hackneyed a theme as poetry. His quotations 
are always happy, and nowhere more so than 
when he quotes from ‘‘ Faust” : 


‘* Was sie deinem Geist nicht offenbaren mag, 
Das zwingst du ibr nicht ab mit Hebeln und mit 
Schranken.”’ 


Our author loves nature too well te require 
levers and screws to draw her secrets. His 
reverent observation of the so-called common 
things of country life is especially noteworthy. 
He has studied his books, too, as well as his 
wild-flowers—his Dante, his Goethe, and his 
Wordsworth. Those who care for such com- 
pany should make the acquaintance of these 
delightful Day- Dreams. 


The Ruskin Reader: being Passages from 
*‘Modern Painters,” ‘The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,” and the ‘Stones of 
Venice.” By John Ruskin. (George Allen). 
Poor Mr. Ruskin has been trotted out again, 
todo duty this time as a schoo. Reader.’ 
To this end, es have keen selected from 
his three great works on Art. The editor is 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood, who, in his somewhat 
premature Life of Mr. Ruskin, proved he had 
not to the full that understanding sympathy 
with his subject which every biographer should 
ss. The present work suffers from the same 
eficiency. It is inconceivable that either Mr. 
Ruskin or anyone appreciating him rightly 
could have “attempted to give the main lines 





of Mr. Ruskin’s teaching . . . in a series 
of extracts from his great early works.’”’ The 
‘*main lines” of his teaching are to be found, 
not in his early works, but concentrated in 
Unto this Last, and more diffused in Time and 
Tide, and in Fors Clavigera; and this is a 
truth so strongly insisted on by Mr. Ruskin 
himself, that the disregard of it by editors, or 
others who undertake to expound him, is 
without justification. Truly, it is pathetic 
that a man of Mr. Ruskin’s calibre and achieve- 
ments, after giving his fortune and his life to 
the service of others, should in his old age 
be ‘‘expleited” (is not that the appropriate 
slang term of the hour?) for any purpose 


whatever, by persons who can give him 
at the best ouly a _ hesitating, condes- 
cending and qualified approval; doubting, 


it would seem, whether his teachings, as a 
whole, if given to the multitude without 
their manipulation, would not be baneful. To 
see him seized and claimed, when he could no 
longer defend himself, by the Socialists, was 
sad enough; but the spectacle of Mr. Ruskin 
modified for the million, and sanctioned by his 
secretary and his publisher, is shocking. 
Regarding the book as a volume of selections 
from Mr. Ruskin’s earlier works, and not in 
the least as representative of his main teach- 
ings, we are not disposed to complain of the 
quality of the selections. To please everybody 
in such a matter is difficult, if not impossible ; 
and, whether there be sins of omission here or 
not, it is both pleasant and profitable to re- 
read the eloquent and impressive passages 
which are given. In a somewhat pretentious 
and unnecessary Preface, Mr. Collingwood 
asks ‘‘ for the impertinence of notes, pardon.” 
If he really thought his notes were impertinent, 
he should have omitted them. But surely 
notes appended to a school-reader, so far from 
being an impertinence, are an unquestionable 
necessity. The impertinence, if anywhere, arises 
if the notes are inadequate or incorrect; and 
for such an impertinence there can be, and 
should be, no pardon. On these points we 
offer no opinion. As to adequacy, we merely 
remark that sundry passages which, to the 
school boy or girl of the writer’s school-days, 
would have been obscure, are not annotated ; 
but Board schools have arisen since then. On 
the other point of accuracy we will content 
——- with quoting the note to p. 176, 
. 24: 


** Mrs. Gamp ia Dickens’ ‘David Copperfield’ ; 
Heep in ‘ Oliver Twist’; Quily in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby ’ ; Chadband in ‘ Martin Uhuzzlewit.’ ’’ 


Arne has just appeared in the handy edition 
of Bjornson’s novels now being published by 
Mr. Heinemann under the general editorship 
of Mr. Edmund Gosse. This tale of the 
peasant-poet who “‘ went on tending the cattle 
and making songs,” while ‘‘he was shy of all 
whom he did not know, and disliked them, 
chiefly because he believed they disliked him,” 
has all the simple and poetical charm of 
Bjornson’s best work and contains some of his 
most delightful lyrics. Bjornson has been so 
constantly before the English public of late 
years that the ‘biographical introduction,” 
which Mr. Walter Low originally prefixed to 
the present translation in ‘ Bohn’s Novelists’ 
Library” (1890) seems already to be out of 
date, but his work on the novel itgelf has needed 
little revision. ‘The publication of this 
volume,” writes Mr. Gosse, ‘‘ has been slightly 
delayed, in order to give an opportunity of 
recording a melancholy fact, the sudden death 
of the translator of Arne, and, as we had 
hoped, of several succeeding volumes of this 
edition.”’ For the sake of this series, we are 
glad to hear that he had completed the revision 
of The Fisher Maiden, which will be the next 


to appear. 





THE last volume of Messrs J. M. Dent's 
dainty ‘‘ Lyric Poets” is entitled Lyrical Poetry 
JSrom the Bible, vol. i. It contains nine 
passages from the older historical books and a 
large selection from the Psalms and Job, the 
prophetic Books and the Song of Songs being 
reserved for vol. ii. Undoubtedly the editor, 
Mr. Rhys, is right in using what he calls “‘ the 
old version of the Bible.” His introduction 
is floridly enthusiastic, but contains some 
interesting quotations; and the brief historical 
synopsis, with which the volume closes, bears 
witness to a study of modern criticism. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs, T, C. & E. C. Jack, of Edinburgh, 
announce a ‘‘Centenary Edition of Burns,’’ 
edited by Mr. W. E. Henley and Mr. T. F. 
Henderson, and printed by Messrs. T. & A. 
Constable. It will be produced in four volumes, 
published at intervals of about thres months, in 
the course of this yearand next. The first will 
consist of Poems published by Burns; the 
second of Posthumous Poems; the third of 
Songs — all equipped with notes and illus- 
trations; and the fourth, of Songs, Doubtful 
Pieces, Addenda, Glossarial Index, and General 
Index, together with an essay on the Life and 
Genius of Burns, by Mr. Henley. It is the 
purpose of the editors to present as pure a text 
as collation with MSS. and original editions 
will yield—arranging the verses, so far as 
possible, according to the dates of publication 
in their author’s lifetime—and to reduce to its 
essentials the very large accumulation of 
history, commentary, and legend, which has 
gathered about his life and work. The book 
will be issued in two forms: a library édition 
de luxe, limited to 600 copies for this country 
and 150 for America, illustrated with photo- 
gravures of authentic portraits and facsimiles 
of famous MSS.; and a popular edition, with 
a portrait and about two dozen other etchings 
by Mr. William Hole. 


Messrs. LonamAns & Co. have in the press 
for early publication Country Pastimes for Boys, 
by Mr. P. Anderson Graham, with numerous 
illustrations from drawings and photographs. 


Pror. WALTER RALEIGH, of Liverpool, has 
revised for publication his recent address at the 
Royal Institution on Robert Louis Stevenson ; 
and it will be published early next week by 
Mr. Edward Arnold. 


Mr. Joun Murray will publish this summer 
revised editions of his Handbooks to Devon, 
Gloucestershire, Warwickshire, and Ireland ; as 
well as an entirely new Handbook to Turkey 
in Asia, edited by General Sir Charles Wilson, 
sometime British Consul-General in that region. 


Messrs. Smiru, Exper, & Co. will publish 
in the autumn a work entitled The Apostolic 
Gospel. The author, Mr. J. Futton Blair, 
reconstructs by comparative criticism the earliest 
deposit of the oral tradition, and with this he 
accounts for the origin of the four Canonical 
Gospels. The work is in three divisions— 
(1) an introductory essay ; (2) a critical recon- 
struction of the text; (3) the text as recon- 
structed. 

THE new volume of ‘‘ The Zeit-Geist Library”’ 
will be A Comedy in Spasms, by the author of 
‘A Yellow Aster.” 

Tue Tower Publishing Company will issue 
shortly a collection of short stories, entitled 
Stolen Souls, by Mr. William Le Queux, author 
of ‘‘ Zoraida.” 

Mr. T. FisHerR Unwin will publish next 
Monday A Yachting Cruise to Norway, by the 
Parson and the Lawyer. 
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Tue Rev. Caesar Caine, author of ‘‘ The 
Martial Annals of the City of York,” proposes 
to print from the original MS. the first attempt 
to compile a history of York, made (about 
the middle of the seventeenth century) by Sir 
Thomas Widdrington, Recorder of the city and 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and entitled 
by him Analecta Eboracensia, The work will 
be illustrated from old drawings, and with 
modern photographs. It will be issued to 
subscribers, in a limited edition of 260 copies, 
eg Mr. Charles J. Clark, of Lincoln’s Inn 

ields. 


THE Selden Society hope to have ready in 
July a new edition of The Mirrour of the Justices, 
a curious old law book of which Lord Coke 
said: “In this . . in effect appeareth the 
whole frame of the ancient common laws.” 
The earlier editions are corrupt and often un- 
intelligible; this oue is being printed from the 
excellent MSS. in the possession of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. The society is also 
preparing for early publication a volume to be 
called Bracton and Azo, edited by Prof. F. W. 
Maitland. Thanks to Prof. Maitland’s admir- 
able work in editing Bracton’s Note-Book, the 
English sources of Bracton’s treatise are before 
the student. Now it is proposed, by printing 
certain parts of Bracton’s text and Azo’s 
‘‘Summa,” in parallel columns, to make plain 
how much Bracton (and the English law 
through him) do and do not owe to the Roman 
law. Azo’s ‘‘Summa” was at one time (as the 
proverb Chi non ha Azzo non vada a Palazzo 
still attests) a necessary possession of every 
Italian judge, and from it Bracton is supposed 
to have drawn most of his knowledge of the 
civil law. 


Tue Jewish Publication Society, of Phila- 
delphia, propose to issue a reprint of the 
famous essay by Emanuel Deutsch on ‘ The 
Talmud,” which originally appeared in the 
Quarterly, together with notes of two lectures 
delivered by him on the same subject. 


A NEW edition of Mr. Hall Caine’s Recollec- 
tions of Rossetti is announced for publication 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


TuE latest edition of Mr. Eric Mackay’s new 
volume, A Song of the Sea, My Lady of Dreams, 
and Other Poems, published on Monday last, 
has been sold to the trade, and a second edition 
is being rapidly prepared, to be ready in the 
course of next week. 

DvurinG the three first days of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
library of the late James Price, of Paignton. 
It certainly cannot compare in value with his 
now historic collection of pictures of the 
English school, which was dispersed at 
Christie’s last Saturday ; but it is fairly repre- 
sentative of the books without which a 
modern gentleman’s house is incomplete, 
Works relating to naval history and the drama, 
and parliamentary speeches, are conspicuous. 
There are also exam Tes of books illustrated by 
Blake, Cruikshank, Doyle, and Leech ; and the 
finest productions of Ruskin and Hamerton. 
On Thursday will follow a selection of books 
from the library of a nobleman, including 
several of the county histories and antiquarian 
publications that are most sought after— 
though we fear that this department has now 
been deserted by the bibliophile. 


IT is now announced that the British Museum 
has acquired the Waterton collection of MSS., 
editions, and translations of the De Jmitatione 
Christi, which was sold at Sotheby’s last 
January, and was noticed at the time in the 
AcADEMY. The price paid at auction for the 
whole was only £144. By this acquisition 
the number of editions already possessed by the 
British Museum is more than doubled, and is 
now probably the largest in existence. 





THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


THE July number of the Rey contain 
an article by Mr. Edmund sse, entitled 
** Personal Memories of Robert Louis Steven- 
son.” 


THE Antiqusry for July will contain the first 
part of a paper by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt on 
‘English, Scotch, and Irish Book Collectors, 
1676-1894.” 


Lorp Hoveuton will co:.tribute an article 
to the National Review for July, entitled 
‘‘Treland Unvisited.” 


THE second volume of the Windsor Magazine, 
which begins with the July number, will give 
a number of new features: such as series of 
articles on suburban London, on the chief art 
galleries in the provinces, and on phases of 
criminal life, by Major Arthur Griffiths. Under 
the heading of ‘‘Sports and Pastimes,” the 
July number will have a paper on lawn tennis, 
by Mr. W. Baddeley. 


Tue July number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review will contain the following articles: 
“India in Parliament,” by Sir Richard 
Temple; ‘Chitral and Neighbouring Coun- 
tries,” by Dr. G. W. Leitner; and ‘The 
Grievances of the Madras Landowners,”’ by Sir 
Roper Lethbridge; also pa on ‘ The 
Origin of the Drama in India,” by Pandit 
H. H. Dhruva, of Baroda; ‘‘ Buddhist 
Ontology and Nirwana,” by Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das, of Calcutta; and “ Phoenician 
Colonisation in Scandinavia,” by Prof. C. W. 
Skarstedt, of Lund. 


Tre forthcoming number of the Humani- 
tarian will contain a discussion on ‘‘ The Place 
of Realism in Fiction,” to which the following 
will contribute: Dr. William Barry (author of 
‘‘A New Antigone”), Alphonse Daudet, Sir 
George Douglas, Ella Hepworth Dixon, George 
Gissing, W. H. Mallock, Richard Pryce, Adeline 
Sergeant, Frederick Wedmore, and W. H. 
Wilkins. 

A SPECIAL summernumber of the Senate will be 
issued on July 1, with an engraving, as supple- 
ment, after Mr. A. Dampier May’s picture of 
‘‘Les Dieux s’amusent.” Among the con- 
tributors to this number are: M. Paul Ver- 
laine, M. Henri Mazel (editor of !’ Hermitage), 
M. Georges Lefévre, Mr. Walter Herries 
Pollock, Mr. Arthur Symons, Mr. George 
Barlow, Mr. Rudolf Dircks, Mr. Ernest James, 
and Paganus. 

Tue July number of the Hducational Review 
will contain a second ‘ew by Prof. Foster 
Watson, of Aberystwith, on English eduea- 
tional reformers under the Commonwealth. 
On this occasion he describes the attempts of 
Humphrey Barrow, ‘‘a member of the army,” 
to induce Henry Cromwell to subsidise Trinity 
College, Dublin, by means of compu'sory 
deductions of one per cent. from the grants of 
land given to English adventurers in Ireland. 
The title of the pamphlet urging this scheme is, 
‘“« The Relieff of the Boon and Advancement of 
Learning Proposed” (London, 1656). 

THE forthcoming (July) number of Romania 
will contain a series of articles by Mr. 
Paget Toynbee, dealing respectively with 
Dante’s references to Pythagoras, and his 
obligations to Orosius, Albertus Magnus, and 
the Arabian astronomer Alfraganus. Mr. 
Toynbee also contributes to the Giornale 
Storico a paper on Dante’s theories as to the 
spots on the moon. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Dr. W. SANDAY has been elected without 
opposition to the Lady Margaret chair of 
divinity at Oxford, vacant by .the death of 
Dr. Heurtley. This chair carries with it a 


canonry at Christ Church. 


Mr. RoBERT BRIDGES—whose candidature 
for the chair of poetry at Oxford had ob- 
tained very influential support, including the 
heads of Corpus, Worcester, Trinity, Balliol, 
Wadham, Brasenose, and Magdalen—has now 
intimated his intention not to oppose Mr. W. 
J. Courthope. 


THE Rev. Dr. C. H. H. Wright has been 
elected by the hebdomadal council at Oxford 
to be Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint for 
a second term. 


TuE senate of Dublin University has resolved 
to confer the following honorary degrees : 
Doctor of Laws, upon Lord Justice Fitzgibbon ; 
and Doctor of Letters, upon Mr. W. Aldis 
Wright and Mr. A. W. Verrall, both of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


In Convocation at Oxford on Thurday next 
the day after the Encaenia, it will be proposed 
to confer the honorary degree of M.A. upon 
the Rev. W. E. Cousins, for many years mis- 
sionary in Madagascar of the London Mis- 
sionary Society ; and the honorary degree of 
D.D. upon the Rev. Dr. Bobert Bruce, formerly 
missionary in Persia. 

AFTER overcoming a good deal of opposition 
in earlier stages, the statute proposing to make 
anthropology a special subject of examination 
in the honour school of natural science was 
finally rejected in Convocation at Oxford, on 
Tuesday, by the narrow majority of 68 votes 
to 60. On the same day, the decree proposing 
to transfer the Hope collection of engravings 
to the top storey of the old Ashmolean build- 
ing was likewise rejected by 40 votes to 17. 


THREE chairs are now vacant at Edinburgh 
University. In addition to the vacancy caused 
by the death of Prof. Goodhart, both Prof. 
Masson and Prof. Calderwood have announced 
their intention of resigning respectively the 
chairs of English literature and moral philo- 
sophy. 

Mr. 8. ArTHUR Srronc, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, has been elected to the 
chair of Arabic at University College, London, 
which was vacated by Prof. Rieu’s transfer to 
Cambridge. This appointment will not inter- 
fere with Mr. Strong’s performance of the 
duties of librarian to the Duke of Devonshire at 
Chatsworth. At the same time, the Rev. Dr. 
Robert Bruce was elected to the chair of 
Persian, which was also held by Prof. Rieu ; 
and the Rev. Dr. E. Moore, principal of St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, was elected to the 
Barlow Lectureship on Dante, which he has held 
on @ former occasion. 


THE president, council, and members of the 
teaching staff of University College have issued 
invitations for a conversazione, to be held on 
Thursday next. 


M. Menrcrer, of Upsala, has been appointed 
to the lectureship of French language and 
literature, which was recently founded in the 
university of Glasgow. 








THE ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. 
Paris: June 14, 1895. 

THE reception of M. Paul Bourget at the 
Académie might have been termed the 
‘ladies’ day”; for the austere precincts of 
the Institut de France were enlivened by the 
presence of an unusual number of pretty faces 
and charming toilettes. That most obliging of 
secretaries, M. Pingard, did wonders in finding 
room for all the fair postulants for seats; and 
a few minutes after the doors were opened 
there was not a spare nook or corner to 

found in the uncomfortable old amphitheatre. 
Great was the curiosity of the Mesdames de 
Moraines who had come to see and hear their 





favourite author; and great also was their 
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disappointment, for M. Bourget has nothing of 
the ‘‘ lady’s man” about him : he is not a good 
reader, and he had nothing to say about the 
“cruel enigma” of love, either psychological 
or physiological. 

He began with a brief sketch of Maxime Du 
Camp’s early years: his adventurous life, his 
wanderings, aspirations, and failures, until he 
reached the age of forty, and attained what 
he termed his mental equilibrium. Alluding 
to the bond of intellectual friendship which 
for many years united him with Gustave 
Flaubert, M. Bourget drew the following 
portrait of the latter : 


‘* Flaubert, alors dans toute la splendeur de son 
précoce talent, avec sa beauté de jeune chef 
normand et l’apparence de sa vigueur intellec- 
tuelle et physique, était cependant la victime du 
méme désé bre que Du Oamp. Lui aussi 
souffrait de la maladie du siécle, mais avec une 
intensité que les difficultés de son destin justi- 
fiaient, hélas ! plus complétement. I] semblait que 
la nature se fit complu 4 ramasser dans le futur 
auteur de Madame Bovary, toutes les antithéses, 
comme pour en faire le peintre prédestiné des pires 
malaises de son age. Elle avait voulu que cet 
affamé de gloire littéraire naquit et dit en 
province, et qu’il dut y rester emprisonné, au 
moment méme oi toute la vie artistique de la France 
affluait aucentre, de telle sorte qu’il ffit solitaire 
deux fois, et dans son pays, par son excés de 
culture, ef 4 Paris, par ea sauvagerie et par sa 
sensibilité. Elle avait voulu que, pcéte et toujours 
soulevé d’un élan fougueux de lyrisme, il naquit 
i VYombre d’un hoépital, fils d’un pére qui, dans 
son génie de grand chirurgien, méprisait le talent 
d@écrire. Enfin, aprés lui avoir donné une 
musculature d’Hercule, elle l’avait frappé, au 
plus intime de sa force, de ce mal redoubtable et 
mystérieux, que les anciens appelaient le mal sacré, 
si bien que ce géant infirme portait en lui-méme, 
dans son ime et dans sa chair, comme un 
témoi constant de notre puissance et de 
notre micére, de l’humanité supérieure et de la 
servitude animale.’’ 


After dwelling on the disappointments Maxime 
Da Camp met with in his literary and other 
aspirations, until he realised the fact that the 
art of living consists in a humble ‘‘ submission 
to life,” the speaker discussed the question 
whether it is necessary that an artist should 
have personal experience of the passions he 
depicts. ‘‘ No,” said M. Bourget: 


“*. .. Le secret du génie est ailleurs que dans 
les fitvres de la vie sentimentale. Les plus 
grands peintres de la nature humaine, ceux qui 
ont le plus profondément scruté les mystéres, 
le plus éloquemment traduit les joies et les 
souffrances, furent-ils des hommes qui vécurent 
d'une vie tré3 passionnée, trés chargée de drames 
du ccour? Non, mais bien plutét des artisans 
professionels, d’une expérience courte, d’une 
destinée presque nue et plate; peu mélés i la 
vie et dont les plus importantes aventures furent 
simplement leurs cuvres. . . . Concluons donc 
que la meilleure condition de naissance et de 
développement pour le talent littéraire est une 
existence moyenne, plus réfléchie que remué, plus 
contemplative qu’agissante. ‘ Fuyez les orages,’ 
aimait a répéter a ses disciples le divin Léonard.” 


The truth of this Maxime Du Camp learnt by 
ae ay so he fled from the storm and, 
unlike the author of Salammbé, he surrended 
to destiny. The last thirty years of his life 
were entirely devoted to the compilation of 
his gréat work, Paris, ses organes, ses fonctions, 
et sa vie, and to his History of the Commune, 
which last gave rise to much recrimination, 
and caused M. Rochefort to nickname him 
Maxime Du Camp de Satory. But to return 
to M. Bourget’s eulogy of his predecessor, it 
might be objected that he was scarcely justified 
in calling him a ‘great man of letters.” 

axime Du Camp was, in his words, ‘un 
passionné de la plume, un adorateur des lettres, 
un artisan assidu que son assiduité suffisait a 
satisfaire ’—no more. 


The Vicomte de Vogué “received” M. 
Bourget with the utmost courtesy. His speech, 
without the ate epigrams and faint 
praise, began with a flattering review of the 
various aspects of the new Académicien’s 
talent as essayist, novelist, and traveller. He 
objected to the theory that the great observers 
of the human mind were men of contemplative 
lives: on the contrary, they were generally 
men of action, from Sophocles to Dante, from 
Cervantes to Goethe. As for Du Camp, 


**l'écrivain coneciencieux qui commengait un 
livre sur Gautier en appelant le pauvre Théo ‘ un 
polygraphe,’ pourrait ¢tre défini en peu de mots: 
sous le pourpoint du mousquetaire, il y avait un 
grand bourgeois francais, enivré d’abord par le 
romantisme, dégrisé et remis dans sa voie naturelle 
par le saint-simonisme.” 


Alluding to M. Bourget’s verses, the speaker 
called upon him to take up the lyre once more 
and produce a noble poem. In the mean- 
time, he welcomed his entry into the quiet 
precincts of the Académie in the following 
terms : 


‘* A Yapproche du grand naufrage, nous vous 
Offrons un hiivre tranquille, Monsieur, et notre 
Vieille barque. Vous verrez comme vous |’aim- 
erez, et de quelle forte tendresse. Non point 
pour les satisfactions de vanité qu’elle peut 
donner, mais pour latache qu’on y fait. Ce n’est 
pas le Dictionnaire que je dis; quand nous en 
parlons, on ne veut plus nous croire: et l’on a 
age» raison. La Dictionnaire! Tout le monde 
e fait ou le défait de nos jours. Nous avons une 
autretiche. Nous sommes Je3 gardiens d’un réve. 
Du 1éve le plus ancien, le plus constant, le plus 
nob'e de notre race: exercer sur le monde la 
maitrise des idées et des belles formes. Nous ne 
sommes pas eeuls 4 le garder; beaucoup d’autres 
nous secondent ; mais nulle part on ne le suit avec 
plus de désinteressement et de fidélité. Vous 
trouverez ici la vérité de la devise qui trompe sur 
tant d’autres murs ov elle est gravée, vous y 
trouverez la liberté entiére, l'égalité perfaite, et 
sinon la fraternité—nous ne sommes pas des 
saints—du moins une affable et courtoise con- 
fraternité.’’ 

The metaphor of the ‘‘ great shipwreck” was 
certainly ren ed grey ne for M. Bourget 
has not yet reached his fiftieth year, and we 
expect much from him ere he enters the haven 
of rest. 

C. NICHOLSON, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SYRIAC NAME FOR THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS, 
St. Bede’s Coll: gs, Manchester: June 6, 1895. 

I have looked in vain in Brockelmann’s 
recently completed Lexicon Syriacum for the 
curious word which is used by Bar Hebraeus 
(Chronicon Lcclesiasticum, edd. Abbeloos et 
Lamy, tom. ii., col. 653, 659), as the name of 
some Frankish monks in the Holy Land. 
Assemani (Bibl. Or. ii. 373) simply rendered 
the word ‘“‘fratres Francorum praesules.” 
MM. Abbeloos and Lamy very well show that, 
as in Palestine at the time referred to (thirteenth 
century), the only Latin orders were the 
Templars, Hospitallers, and Friars Minor, and 
the two former have special names in Bar 
Hebraeus (the second of these, ‘‘ Osbitiraye,” 
also not to be found in Brockelmann), the word 
in question must necessarily refer to the Friars 
Minor or Franciscans. 

It has always appeared to me that the word 
(which the editors transcribe ‘‘ pherpher- 
schuraie’”’) probably contains a mere corrup- 
tion of some European name, such as perhaps 
French /frére Franciscain, or Italian /ra 
Francescano. It might be suggested to trans- 
literate the term by ‘“‘ fra-frashiirayé,” or some 
similar form. From the events narrated by 
Bar Hebraeus in this chapter, it will be 
seen that these Franciscan friars were evidently 
persons of very great influence and authority 
in Palestine at the time, and clearly took the 
lead among the Latins. 

L. C. CASARTELLI. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ SHOTTERY.” 
Oxford, June 15th, 1895. 

In the AcADEMY of June 15 there is a note 
by Mr. McClure upon the etymology of 
‘‘Daventry.”’ I hardly think that this fresh 
guess will be satisfactory to Celtic scholars, 
However, I do not propose to criticise Mr. 
McClure’s new derivation as a whole, nor his 
conjecture as to the meaning of Davent-. I ask 
to be allowed very briefly to draw attention to 
some statements which are found in Mr. 
McClure’s explanation of the last element of 
the word, namely, -ry. 

As forming the termination of some names 
of places in the central part of England, this 








71. 5. Thi. 2. Bd, Berlin: Eisenschmidt. 4 M, 80, 


-ry is considered by Mr. McClure to represent 
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two distinct words: (1) O.E. ri3, “stream” (a 
word which he writes rith, as if the vowel was 
originally short); and (2) Gaulish rifwm, ‘‘ford,” 
Welsh rhyd (a word which he writes rhjd, 
as if the vowel was long). Mr. McClure 
holds that O.E. riS is represented in the 
place-name ‘‘Child-rey,” orig. Cilla-ri5 (see 
Earle’s Land Charters), and that the Celtic 
vit- is represented in the place-name 
‘Shottery,” orig. Scotta-riS (see Earle). JT 
fail to see why the 7/8 of “Shottery” should 
be of Celtic origin, and distinct from the ris 
of ‘‘Childrey,” which is allowed to be of 
English origin. Prof. Skeat agrees with his 
brother professor in looking upon the termina- 
tion in both cases as English, see his ‘‘ Notes 
on English Etymology ” in T'ransactions of the 
Philological Society, 1888-90, p. 166 (s.v. rill). 
Mr. McClure’s statement about the connexion 
between the English r/S and the Celtic ritum 
(Welsh rhyd) is not very clear. It certainly 
looks as if he thought that they come from 
one Indo-Germanic source. This, of course, is 
not the case. The etymology of ri5 is well 
ascertained. It is a Germanic word known on 
the continent; cp. Old Saxon riS (see Heine’s 
Glossary to Kleinere altniederd, Denkmiile), and 
is derived from a Germanic base rinda-, cognate 
with O.E. ryne, a ‘‘running,” a ‘“ water- 
course,” and rinnan, “to run,” ‘to flow.” 
Prof. Skeat (/.c.) says that Leo (Anglo-Saxon 
Names, p. 86) points out that ‘“‘there are 
numerous streams in North Germany bearing 
Reide as a nomen proprium.” On the other 
hand, Gaulish ritum, “passage” (as in 
Augqusto-ritum), the Welsh rhyd, is cognate 
with O.E. /ford, O.H.G. furt, and Latin 
portus (see Brugmann, Comp. Gram. i. § 295.) 
A. L. MAYHEW. 








THE GERMAN ‘“ HAMLET.” 
Balliol College, Oxford: June 11, 1895. 

In thanking you for the excellent review 
of The Elizabethan Hamiet, in the AcADEMY 
of June 8, may I suggest that you have 
scarcely done justice to the verdict of Shak- 
spere scholars with regard to the relationship 
between the German ‘‘ Hamlet” and the lost 
play upon which Shakspere founded his ver- 
sion? You state that ‘‘Cohn expresses what 
is probably the truth when he says that the 
German play is in part Shakspere’s tragedy 
vulgarised.’’ My italics are scarcely necessary 
to point out that this statement is rather in- 
definite. Cohn says (p. cxx.): ‘‘The German 
play ‘‘ approaches most nearly to that form of 
Shakspere’s ‘Hamlet’ which we find in the 
Quarto of 1603”; and he expressly states: 
‘*There is every reason to believe that it had 
been brought over to Germany by the English 
players as early as 1603.”” Thus ‘‘ Shakspere’s 
tragedy,”’ which was ‘‘ vulgarised”’ in Ger- 
many, must have been the first Quarto, which 
the riper authorities (Clark and Wright) 


pronounce ‘‘an older play in a _ tran- 
sition state, while it was undergoing a 
remodelling, but had not received more 


than the first rough touches of the great 
master’s hand.” Thus, if Cohn’s verdict isto be 
accepted, the German version is a vulgarisation 
of a rudimentary form of Shakspere’s play, not 
of the version familiar to modern readers, as 
you suggest. But Cohn’s verdict is by no 
means to be accepted. It is not only the 
second oldest (1865), but is virtually solitary. 
In 1857 Bernhardy had conjectured that “ this 
German ‘Hamlet’ is a weak copy of the old 
tragedy which preceded the Quarto of 1603.” 
In 1872, Clark and Wright, quoting Cohn’s 
statement, say: ‘‘It does not appear that the 
German playwright made use of Shakspere’s 
Hamlet, or even of the play as represented 
in Q. 1.” In the same year Dr. Latham 


independently subjected the question to a 





severer scrutiny than it had ever before 
received, and came to the same conclusion as 
Clark and Wright. Dr. Furness, in his 
Variorum Hamlet (1877), accepts Latham’s 
results. Cohn’s own statement of his views I 
have unfortunately not been able to get at. 
Furness’s summary of it, however, es no 
mention of the views you ascribe to him, and 
explicitly states that ‘‘ his conclusion coincides 
in the main with Latham’s.” 

With regard to the “‘ three actresses,” one of 
whom remained ‘with her husband at the 
court of Saxony,” your own words supply the 
explanation: ‘‘ The play had been worked out 
again and again before 1710,” by which year 
actresses (as well as the court of Saxony) were 
familiar to German audiences. 

In conclusion, let me thank you for 
approaching the subject seriously and on the 
grounds of pure scholarship. Most of my 
critics accuse me of killing dead lions, averrin 
that Hamlet’s invective to Ophelia, delivere 
in the guise of a madman, is always made 
laughable on the modern stage. This I take to 
be an unwarrantable aspersion on English 
actors. Joun CoRBIN. 


P.S.—I have just got hold of Cohn’s Shak- 
spere in Germany. He quotes the sentence I 
have given above from Bernhardy, praises 
Bernhardy’s essay in a footnote, and adds: 
‘* We follow him in the argument,” i.e., accept 
his conclusions. On page cxii. is a statement 
which may have misled Mr. Tyler. Cohn 
ascribes ‘“‘this new version” to 1654. The 
passage is ambiguous; but a close study of the 
context will show that Cohn refers to an 
anecdote he has just quoted from the German 
play, not to the play as a whole. In any case 
Cohn’s verdict does not matter. Clark and 
Wright, Latham and Furness have settled 
the question—if any question with regard to 
Shakspere or his texts may be said to be settled. 

June 17. J.C. 
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SCIENCE. 
KONIG’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, 


Historisch-Kritisches Lehrgebiude der Hebri- 
ischen Sprache, mit comparativer Beriick- 
sichtigung des Semitischen iiberhaupt. 
Von Prof. Fr. Eduard Kinig. Zweite 
Hilfte, I. Theil. (Leipzig.) 

ExHAvstIvEnEss is the note of Prof. Kénig’s 

work ; and it is this quality which, more 

perhaps than any other, gives to his writings 
their peculiar value. His Offenbarungsbegriff 
des Alten Testamentes (1882) and his Linleitung 
indas Alte Testament (1893), as well as various 
minor brochures, such as Die Hauptprobleme 

der altisraelitischen Religtonsgeschichte (1884), 

and Fulsche Extreme in der neueren Kritik des 

Alten Testamentes (1885), all exhibit con- 

spicuously this quality: in all, the facts 

bearing on the subject under discussion 
are stated with minute and scrupulous 
accuracy, and in the case of every contro- 
verted question the principal opinions that 
have been passed upon it are examined 





with a conscientiousness and thoroughness 





which leave ee be desired. What- 
ever be the point relating to the Old Testa- 
ment on which information is desired, if it 
be treated in one of Prof. Kénig’s works, the 
reader, whether he is convinced always by 
the author’s arguments or not, is sure to find 
there the fullest and most accurate par- 
ticulars respecting it. 

Of the present Grammar, the first part, 
dealing with orthography, vowels, accents, 
&e., but principally with the verb, appeared 
fourteen years ago—in 1881. In accordance 
with what has just been said, its character- 
istic value lay in the completeness with 
which the materials were collected, and the 
careful discussion of all difficult or anoma- 
lous forms, with systematic references to 
the explanations offered of them by other 
authorities, ancient and mediaeval as well as 
modern. The subjects included in the present 
volume are the forms of nouns (pp. 1-206), 
the numerals (pp. 206-231), adverbs, pre- 
positions, conjunctions, and interjections 
(pp. 232-343), and “ Die generelle For- 
menlehre” (pp. 343-541), comprising ex- 

lanations of the principles which have 

etermined in Hebrew the fundamental 
forms of nouns and verbs, and of the modifi- 
cations introduced by special causes, such as 
the influence of particular vowels or con- 
sonants, or of the accent. All these subjects 
are treated with astonishing minuteness ; 
and any difficulty or anomaly which presents 
itself is probed to the bottom. For the 
history of the language, and also for critical 
and exegetical purposes, it is often important 
to know exactly how and where particular 
words or forms occur ; and Prof. Kénig has 
made it his aim to meet these needs of the 
student by rendering his enumerations as 
far as possible exhaustive. Even the varia- 
tions of form due to the presence of particular 
accents are not infrequently individually 
noted and classified. ‘The numerous etymo- 
logical notes are particularly interesting : 
the best philological knowledge of the day 
is utilised in them ; in the case of obscure or 
difficuit words, the competing explanations 
of previous scholars are closely scrutinised 
and compared; and much information 
derived from sources not _—_ accessible 
to the student is placed lucidly and suc- 
cinctly before him. No doubt the author 
may sometimes attempt to explain too much, 
or be over-confident of the correctness of 
his own explanation; but in all important 
cases alternative views are fully discussed, 
and the reader is placed in a position 
to judge of the question for himself. 
Under the head of numerals, tabular 
synopses are given, exhibiting in a pecu- 
liarly practical form the different order in 
which the compound numerals (units with 
tens, hundreds, &c.) are arranged in different 
parts of the Old Testament. The reader 
can thus acquaint himself at a glance with 
the varying usage of different ages or 
authors. The treatment of particles is in 
many cases so complete as to have the value 
of a concordance. A useful, but little 


known, English work, the Hebraist’s Vade 
Mecum, published by Bagsters, which gives 
references in full for every word occurring 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, would have 
removed the uncertainty expressed by the 
author at the foot of p. 286. 
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Altogether, Prof. Kénig may be con- 
gratulated on having ‘produced one of the 
most useful books on the Hebrew language 
that has been written for years. The con- 
tents are so varied, that nearly every page 
contains something to interest; and for 
purposes of reference it will be found in- 
valuable by every advanced student of 
Hebrew. An excellent index facilitates 
its use. Prof. Konig is understood to be 
now engaged upon the third and concluding 
volume of his work, comprising the syntax. 
When this is completed, he will have pro- 
duced a grammatical Thesaurus of the 
Hebrew language, far superior in complete- 
ness to all competitors, and of the utmost 


ractical utility. 
’ S. R, Driver. 








OBITUARY. 
DR. VALENTINE BALL, 0.B., F.R.S. 


WE regret to record the death of Dr. V. Ball, 
director of the National Museum at Dublin. 
For some years past, he had been in weak 
health; but his last illness was short. He 
died at Dublin on June 15. 

Dr. Ball’s interest in natural history may be 
said to have been hereditary. His father was 
that Dr. Robert Ball, a native of Cork, who 
was for twenty years secretary to the 
Zoological Society of Dublin—a post which 
the son afterwards filled. Sir Robert Stawell 
Bal], now professor of astronomy at Cam- 
bridge, was his elder brcther. Valentine Ball 
was born at Dublinin July 1843, so that he 
had not quite completed his fifty-second year. 
After graduating at Trinity College, he accepted 
a post in the Geological Survey of India, then 
under the direction of Thomas Oldham. In 
India he spent seventeen years—from 1864 to 
1881—accumulating a store of information 
about the geology and natural history of that 
country. Apart from his official reports, he 
contributed no less than thirty-four papers to 
the Proceedings and Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The last of these in date 
was concerned with the travels of Tavernier 
and the history of the Koh-i-nur—a subject 
with which his name will always remain 
associated. Of his official publications, the 
most important was the volume on ‘‘ Economic 
Geology ” in the Manual of the Geology of India 
(1878). A very interesting record of his Indian 
experiences is to be found in his Jungle Life in 
India (1879). We may also mention here a 
little volume, entitled T'he Diamonds, Coal, and 
Gold of India — which consists of three 
papers originally written for learned societies 
in this country. 

In 1881, Ball was appointed to the chair of 
geology and mineralogy at Trinity College, 
Dublin, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. 
Dr. Haughton. Two years later, on the death 
of Dr. W. E. Steele, he was promoted to be 
director of the National Museum, which had 
then but recently passed from the charge of 
the Royal Dublin Society to the Science and 
Art Department. During his time the splendid 
new buildings in Kildare-street were begun and 
finished ; and the collections have annually 
grown in value and importance. While no one 
could charge Ball with neglecting his adminis- 
trative duties, he yet found time to complete 
the great literary work of his life—the new 
edition of Tavernier in English (2 vols., 1889). 
This is a model of what such an edition should 
be: carefully translated afresh from the 


original, illustrated with reproductions of the 
old plates and with new maps, elucidated but 
not over-burdened with notes. It is here that 
Dr. Ball elaborated his theory about the Koh- 





i-nur, which he identifies with the Great Mogul 
diamond, seen and weighed by Tavernier in the 
treasury of Aurangzeb. It should be stated, 
however, that this theory was strenuously con- 
tested by Prof. Story-Maskelyne in Nature. 
Dr. Ball always preserved his interest in India ; 
and from time to time he contributed letters 
to the AcADEMY on the identification of 
monstrous Eastern animals described by the 
Greeks, and on the rationalistic explanation of 
old-world myths. It was, we believe, his hope 
to publish a careful examination of these 
subjects, 
J. 8. C. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by the Marine 
Biological Association for a series of dredging 
and trawling expeditions during July, August, 
and September, to investigate the fauna and 
flora of the outlying grounds between the 
Eddystone Rocks and Start Point. In order to 
make the results as complete as possible, it is 
extremely desirable that the investigation of 
each group should be carried out by a com- 
petent naturalist. Zoologists and botanists 
who are willing to take part in these expedi- 
tions, or to assist in working out the material 
collected, are requested to communicate with 
the Director, the Laboratory, Plymouth, 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


HERR KARL TRUBNER, of Strassburg, will issue 
very shortly the first volume of his promised 
Grundriss dir Indo-arischen Philologis und 
Altertumskunde, edited by Dr. G. Biihler, of 
Vienna. It will extend to over 3,000 pages, 
The linguistic section, which is to occupy 
vol. i., will include grammars of Vedic by 
C. R. Lanman, of Sanskrit and Pali by O. 
Franke, of Prakrit by R. Pischel, of the 
tertiary Prakrits by G. A. Grierson, and of 
Singhalese by W. Geiger, a treatise on Indian 
palaeography by the editor, besides other 
important articles by E. Kuhn, R. Meringer, 
F. Kielhorn, Th. Zachariae, and J. Speijer. 
In the second volume (‘‘Literature and 
History ”’) the Vedic and Sanskrit literature will 
be treated by K. Geldner, M. Bloomfield, and 
H. Jacobi, Indian ethnography by A. Baines, 
and various branches of Indian history and 
—— by E. J. Rapson, M. A. Stein, Sir 
R. West, J. Jolly, and the editor. The third 
volume will be devoted to Indian religion, 
science, and art; and among the contributors 
will be A. Macdonell, G. Thibaut, R. G. 
Bhandarkar, H. Kern, and J. Burgess. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


CampripGe Purmotoaicat Society. — (Thursday, 
May 23.) 
Dr. Postcatr, president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Ridgeway read a paper entitled ‘‘ What led 
Pythagoras to the Doctrine that the World was 
built of Numbers ? ’?—Mr. L. Horton-Smith read a 
paper on the Oscan (Bruttian) word ANASAKET, 
in reply to the strictures of Prof. Oonway on his 
explanation (C7. Rev. viii., pp. 198 sgqg.) that it 
was Greek dvé@nxe borrowed. (1) The objection 
that a verb cannot be borrowed at all ‘‘ except 
under 1 (e.g., political) conditions ’? was un- 
founded, as (2) was the objection that it could not 
be borrowed ‘‘ with its tense-termination affixed.’’ 
(3) Doubt was thrown on the symbol = = /; and, 
further, granting for sake of argument that Fen- 
sernum had invented a symbol == /, it was 
shown that even so the S of avaSaxer and Seores 
could not be this symbol =. (4) No objection 
could be taken to the writing of the S in a different 
direction to the rest of the inscription ; and more 
— inscriptions were cited showing two 





(3) in the same word (in some cases one sigma 
being reversed), so that the graphic argument fell 
to the ground. (5) The statement that *anafaket 
and *Festies are ‘‘ perfectly good Oscan words’’ 
was next discussed. There was no Italic evidence 
whatever for assuming that facio in composition 
could ever mean ‘‘ dedicate’? (Umbr. aanfehtaf 
being incapable of such a meaning); moreover, 
the theory of borrowing explained ‘‘ das scheinbar 
nicht apokopierte ana in avacaxer’ (Buck, p. 15) 
much better than Prof. Conway’s view that ‘* ana- 
is here for an-ad-.” *Festies might be a ‘‘ perfectly 
good Oscan word,’’ but that was no argument 
against the equally good Oscan word Sesties ; the 
name Festius was extremely rare. (6) As t) the 
main contention that @ could not have been repre- 
sented by sin Oscan, the question should not be 
** What was the sound of § in Oscan ?’’ but ‘‘ What 
was the soundof @in Laconian?’’ That this differed 
widely from the @ of the other Greek dialects was 
ae by the united evidence of grammarians, 

riptions, and MSS. Whatever may have been 
its exact sound, whether s or b Soe me th in 
thigh), the fact remained that foreigners (¢.g., 
Athenians) represented it by s [Prof. Oonway’s 
statement concerning the Italic representation of 
the regular Greek aspirates (which proved to 
be correct only for the period prior to the 
second century n.c., at which date ¢i appears 
beside ¢, as the transliteration of Greek @) —— 
only to the representation of the ordinary Greek, 
not the Laconian, @]. As @ was pronounced in 
Laconia in such a way that Aristophanes, <c., 
represented it by s, it was an obvious conclusion 
that in the proximity of the Laconian dialect of 
Greek, as represented by the important Laconian 
colonies Tarentum and Heraclea, the neighbourin 
Osci should, like Aristophanes, have represente 
this Laconian @ by s. Finally, Prof. Conway, by 
allowing ‘* 150 miles from the borders of Latium 
(in the dialectal, not the political, sense)’’ as the 
extreme limit of distance across which ordinary 
common words could be carried to Latium (Jdg. 
Forsch. ii., p. 158), had himself given the most 
conclusive reason why no example of s: @ occurs 
in Saalfeld’s books on Greek loan-words in Latin ; 
for Heraclea is 205 and Tarentum 225 miles south 
of the most southern boundary of Latium thus 
defined, so that it would be surprising indeed if 
Latin were to show any traces of this s: 0. 


Otirton Suaksrere Socrery.—(Saturday, May 25.) 


Miss M. Oatnartne Situ in the chair.—Mr. 
Arthur 8S. Way, in a paper on ‘‘Thomas Lord 
Cromwell,” said that an exclusive study of Shaks- 
pere is apt to lead us to forget the extraordinary 
dramatic fertility of his generation. The popular 
demand for novelty was amply met by the ready 
pens of a host of writers, of whom, though few 
— be poets, many were practical playwrights, 
and few destitute of ability. The survival of any 
of these plays is a marvel, since the number of 
copies Cop ney must have been very small. It is 
no doubt due to the fact that they slept through 
generations in the inviolate seclusion of old manor- 
house libraries, till within the last thirty years 
enthusiasts came to startle their slumbers, and the 
resses of Arber, Grosart, Hazlitt, and their 
dred, gave them a new, a shadowy life, some- 
thing like that of the minor warriors of Homer 
who fought and fell to make an_ effective 
entourage for the heroes. For, ales! for them, 
they will never live their old life again. 
Neither the painful chronicling of a Morley, 
nor the humorous criticism of a Saintsbury, nor 
the gushing rhetoric of a Swinburne, shall ever 
galvanise them into immortality. We are re- 
minded of what Homer says of Tiresias, the 
prophet in Hades, ‘‘In him alone spirit breathes, 
the rest are shadows that flit to and fro.”” For- 
lornest of all the forlorn are those whom no 
parent owns, but who catch feebly, with ineffectual 
grasp, at the skirts of Shakspere as his gorgeous 
tragedy in sceptred pall goes sweeping by. In 
vain: for by no enthusiasm of dry-as-dusts, by 
no fever of the Elizabethan craze, shall they be 
enrolled among the immortals. They are as the 
tools and arms dug up from ancient sepulchres, 
which shall indeed decently installed in 
museums and have due and reverent contempla- 
tion of students, but shall no more gleam in 
battle or strain in toil. ‘Thomas Lord Orom- 
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well” is of this group by no means the meanest. 
Its more than respectable mediocrity is singularly 
free from the faults, most rampant at that epoch, 
which are so glaring in ‘‘ Locrine.” It fails rather 
by reason of defect than of positive blemish. In con- 
sidering its claims to be even partially from Shak- 
spere’s hand, we are struck, indeed, by its radical 
difference from, its inferiority to, his work, in 
dramatic structure, in general tone, in literary 
style and versification, and in the absence of that 
air of master-workmanship which is the hall- 
mark of Shakspere’s plays. But this is not the 
only or the chief feature in which this play is 
notably un-Shaksperian. In comparing it with 
any of his historical series, we are impressed at once 
with the one-sided treatment of the leading 
character, with the shadowy outline which here 
stands for a portrait of a great man. The play- 
wright who here undertakes to make Cromwell 
live again seems scarcely to know of the Atlas who 
bore up that world’s weight at a most tremendous 
crisis of England’s fortunes, the giant who 
dwarfed his fellows in an age of giants. The 
Cromwell of this play is not the upheaver of 
ancient foundations, the Machiavel of the North, 
the man whose work changed the face of 
England and the current of her history. 
He is simply a successful politician, a man 
who has risen, as he might have seemed to a 
gossiping Londoner, to the Pepys of his day, who 
garnered up such little anecdotes as nowadays are 
collected by*the interviewer and figure in back- 
stairs memoirs—stories of the struggles of his 
youth, of the old village smithy, of his remembrance 
of ancient friends, his kindness to the poor, of 
the envy of rivals, of the suborning of wit- 
nesses. Again, we have not Cromwell as he must 
have seemed to the men of his own generation, 
the men who eaw the shadow of the New Tyranny, 
the royal supremacy over men’s consciences, lives, 
and property, brooding darkly over the land; the 
Cromwell of the confiscation of Church property, 
by whose action thousands of men were made 
desperate through sheer want, when the poor 
shuddered to see the holy men, who had been a 
nation’s almoners, begging by the highways, when 
yeomen looked in helpless fury on the enclos- 
ing of common lands, and labourers groaned 
in despair over the vanishing corn-lands which 
the new nobility were converting to pasture 
—the Oromwell who was to the old nobility 
the Robespierre of a Reign of Terror. This 
is Oromwell as he may have seemed to men of 
the days of Elizabeth, who looked complacently 
upon results which were so comfortable for 
them that the end would have justified worse 
means. Between his actions, stern and ruthless as 
many of them were, and their day there rose up, 
happily for his memory, a far darker record, a 
record of — fanaticism, of fiendish cruelty, 
in which there was none of that magnanimity of 
tyranny which dealt its blows chiefly at the great 
and powerful, but an undiscriminating savagery 
which tore its victims from amid the inoffensive 
lowly, which gave to the flames the silver hair of 
age, the tenderness of women, the helplessness of 
childhood. They remembered that, but for that 
part of his policy which had enlisted on the cide of 
the New Religion the wealth, the landed interest,the 
selfishness of a powerful class, the old order 
might have been re-established by Mary on the 
solid basis of property. They connected him 
with the overthrow of a system under which 
for each one of those priests who were now 
regarded by them as plotting assassins, traitorous 
emissaries of Rome, there had been thousands. 
There would be old men amongst them who had 
seen him; there were many to whose fathers he 
had been a familiar figure, and he was best remem- 
bered by those touches which endeared him as a 
man to fellow-men. English folk loved that 
generous gratitude, that scorn of littleness, that 
freedom from false pride, which taught him to 
honour his old farrier-father, and made gratitude 
to the helpers of his youth burn with an undying 
flame. Tho touch of homeliness in the English 
character responded to these traits. History 
cherishes many such kindred touches; and so, 
when the author of this play set himself to idealise 
the character of Oromwell, he wisely and with 
rare self-restraint kept within bounds for which 
his powers were ada 





history’s latest revelations stand in such strange | also 


contrast, he chose that in which he came in con- 
tact with those whom this man, who never struck 
wantonly, had no cause to harm, and so he 
elaborates the lovable side of his character. He 
shows him as one of the few men whose greatness 
is not grudged by those from amid whom he has 
risen. He makes him one of the links between 
the nobles and the people. Again, the energy, 
the push, the business capacity, by which he won 
step after step of his difficult ascent, were what 
the average man could depict, and the average 
man appreciate. But of that depth of intellect, 
that far-reaching purpose, that indomitable will, 
that grasp of detail which made him a strong 
statesman, 7 which he could hold unentangled in 
his hands the threads of a thousand intrigues, 
which gave him for ten years that amazing 
ascendancy over such a 9 a3 Henry, by the 
might of which he trampled down the resistance 
of an immemorial Ohurch, and crushed the 
opposition of the chiefest nobles; which 
gave him firm footing on the shifting sands 
of politics, and made Protestant and Catholic 
alike but puppets for his moving—of all this 
there is no indication. The mind of the writer 
was not great enough to interpret greatness, and 
it is to his credit that he recognised this, and 
refrained from attempting the impossible. So 
he drew him, according to his light, with a loving 
hand, and failed not to give due prominence to tre 
one great trait which an average mind might 
grasp: the dauntlessness in the face of danger, the 
uncowed spirit when all was lost, which was char- 
acteristic of so many who played a great part in 
those perilous days, and who ended in like manner 
as Seymour, Essex, and Raleigh ended; and, as in 
them, so in him, devotion to his so and 
faith in his just intentions are also characteristic. 
Not less so is the atmosphere of intrigue of which 
the air was full; thatthe unscrupulous plotters are 
Catholic nobles and prelates is only to be expected 
in a play written for an Elizabethan audience. 
And so the writer, by not transgressing the limits 
of his powers, by working on lines where he has 
plainly a practised hand, has produced a living 
play: the labouring men in it are individualised ; 
the women are of distinct types, the rustic and 
the citizen’s wife—and Mrs. Bannister is a most 
true and womanly woman; the merchants make 
us feel the stirring enterprise so characteristic 
of those Tudor days, and bring home to us the 
busy intercourse of travel and commerce with the 
Netherlands and Italy. All these convey something 
of the form and pressure of the time, they make a 
icture of the age which we could ill-afford to 
ose. The humour, what there is of it, is unforced, 
but not Shaksperian ; in the loftier passages the 
diction is unstrained, there is no bombast, but 
also uo poetry such as Shakspere might own. 
The author never soars; that he never essays to 
do so proves that he knew himself no poet.—Mr. 
L. M. Griffiths gave some notes on ‘ History in 
‘Thomas Lord Oromwell,’”’ comparing the facts 
and fables of Thomas Oromwell’s life with the 
narrative in the play. Special attention was called 
to the dramatist’s omission of the more important 
scenes in the career of the powerful and un- 
scrupulous statesman.—This meeting brought to 
an end the work of the society’s twentieth session. 
The programme for next session is: ‘‘ (1) Henry 
IV.,”’ ‘* Antonio and Mellida,’’ ‘‘ (2) Henry IV.,’’ 
‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ ‘* Antonio’s 
Revenge,”’ ‘‘ Henry V.,’’ ‘‘ Poems and Sonnets,”’ 
and ‘‘A Woman Killed with Kindness.”” The 
hon. secretary (9, Gordon-road, Olifton, Bristol) 
will gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
anything for the society’s library, which now con- 
sists of 594 volumes. 


Ancio-Russtan.—( Tuesday, June 4.) 


E. A. Cazatzr, Eeq , president, in the chair.— 
The Rev. E. Smirnoff, chaplain of the Russian 
Embassy in London, read a paper on “‘ Philaréte, 
the Metropolitan of Moscow,” in which he gave 
a sketch of Russian ecclesiastical literature in the 
last century. He dwelt on the administrative 
activity of the eminent divine, and pointed out the 
part which he had taken in the renuncia- 
tion of the Grand Duke Constantine, the son of 


pted. Of the two sides} the Ozar Paul, when Alexander I. died and 


of his hero's character, which in the light of’ Nicholas I. came to thethrone. The Metropolitan 








assisted in framing the manifesto which 
abolished serfdom. The lecturer explained the 
character of Philaréte’s oratory, sermons, and 
catechism, which has been translated into several 
languages, including English. He described his 
literary work and his good influence onthe mind 
of the poet Pushkin. Facts were quoted about 
his relations with foreign Churches, and an inter- 
esting circumstance, which is not generally known, 
attesting the high esteem in which he was held by 
Archbishop Potter.—Mr. W. G. Birkbeck gave 
an account of Philaréte’s intercourse with Canon 
Liddon, showing the wide knowledge of the 
Russian divine, who inquired of Liddon what were 
the questions on which Cardinals Manning and 
Newman had disagreed. 


PurLoLoaicat.—( Friday, June 7.) 


H. Braptey, Esq., vice-president, in the chair.— 
In the absence (owing to illness) of Prof. Skeat, 
Mr. D. M. de Z. Wickremasinghe read a paper on 
** The Simhalese ”’: that is, the | a= ede 
oom by the native inhabitants of Ceylon from 
the earliest times (as may be inferred from the 
rock inscriptions) down to the present day. The 
testimony of Childers, Rhys Davids, Kuhn, and 
other scholars, was adduced to show that the 
ancient Simhalese, or Elu, and the modern 
Sinhalese are one language, the very name Elu 
being a contracted form of Simhala (thus, Sim- 

hala, Sihala, *Siala, *Sela, Hela, Helu, Elu). The 
difference of the modern — is due partly 
to new grammatical forms and partly to an 
immense importation of Sanskrit forms. The 
relation of Simhalese to the other vernaculars of 
India was then dealt with, the connexion of 
Simhalese with the Prikrit dialects being proved 
by the changes undergone by Sanskrit words in 
their transition to Simhalese. The words of the 
Simhalese language (including the dialects spoken 
by the Veddas, or aborigines of Oeylon, and the 
Maldivians) are classified by native grammarians 
in three groups: (1) Tatsama; (2) Tadbhava; (3) 
Desya or Nispanna. The first denotes all words 
taken over from other languages bodily, with little 
or no change; the second includes those words 
that have undergone the phonetic changes peculiar 
to the language of adoption; the third class 
comprises all words not falling within the first 
two classes. It was shown, however, that the 
native grammarians are not accurate in their 
classification. The vowel sounds of Simhalese 
were then treated of, Mr. Wickremasinghe promis- 
ing to deal with the consonants and the grammar 
and literature of the language on a future occasion. 








FINE ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
IIL. 


In the og of landscape proper the 
most remarkable feature is perhaps the absolute 
diversity of styles exhibited; and it is indeed 
the divergence of standpoint and technique 
among the modern landscapists, both at home 
and a renders this _—— of 

intin culiarly interesting in the curious 
owen hn which it has now entered. What 
the new school—such men as Mr. Alfred East, 
Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Edward Stott, Mr. 
Waterlow, Mr. Padgett, Mr. Wetherbee, Mr. 
Hartley, to name only a few of the most 
prominent—aim at is not so much (like the 
great French school of some twenty years since) 
to evoke by the interpretation of a page of 
nature some mood of passion, some “divine 
despair,” having with that scene a secret, in- 
definable affinity, as to gladden and soothe the 
eye by unrolling before it a fair picture, 
showing the world in one of its lightest, 
brightest, and most harmonious aspects. 
gentle melancholy, a mood of dreamy con- 
templativeness, is sometimes suggested by the 
scenes in which the newer painters delight ; but 
their main endeavour appears to be to secure 
pictorial unity and a genuinely decorative 
impression. 
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The elder landscape painters of the British 
school are not here in question, since in each case 
they retain, without change, the mannerin which 
their popularity has been won. Of Mr. Hook, 
Mr. Peter Graham, Mr. MacWhirter, Mr. 
Leader, there is really nothing new to be said. 
The first-named, most buoyant and vigorous of 
veterans, retains the charm and freshness of 
his eminently English style practically unim- 
paired. Mr. Peter Graham’s ‘The Sea will 
Ebb and Flow,” and Mr. MacWhirter’s ‘‘ Glen 
Affaric, N.B.”—described by Burns’s mag- 
nificently expressive line, ‘‘ Th’ incessant roar 
of headlong, tumbling floods ”—are both good 
examples of their respective styles; and Mr. 
Leader is Mr. Leader sstill, painstaking, 

recise, and arid as ever. With Mr. H. W.B. 

avis we are on altogether different ground ; 
for, although we may legitimately hold that 
in some respects he does not fully keep pace 
with the requirements of the moment—that his 
skies lack depth and transparency, and his 
sunlight is not always true in tone—we feel 
ourselves in the presence of an artist, not 


only of practised skill, but of a genuinely 
emotional temperament, unblunted by the 
sustained practice of his art. That art 


has, indeed, grown of late years in expres- 
siveness, in width of range, in charm. 
The landscape ‘In April,” the motive 
of which we may guess to have been found in 
the painter’s favourite Picardy, shows the 
world in the cold purity of its first vernal 
freshness, when the trees are still putting forth 
their leaves and the sunlight is bright but not 
yet warm. The sportive movement of the 
young foals following the mares is very 
happily observed; the landscape has in its 
homeliness a reticent charm of very touching 
character. ‘‘ Change of Pasture” is again a 
study of cattle, enframed in a landscape ; but the 
moment is that one of mysterious beauty when 
the moon has risen, but the waning light of 
day still illuminates the prospect. 

A spring scene, beautiful notwithstanding a 
hardness and airlessness so obvious as to 
require no insisting upon, is Mr, Alfred 
Parsons’s ‘‘The Thorn.” The design is a 
superb one, with its foreground of hawthorns 
almost hidden under their sno blossoms, 
and its distance of far-stretching valley 
recalling Constable’s ‘‘Dedham Vale.” A 
very original conception is Mr. G. D. Leslie’s 
‘* November Sunshine,” with its reach of river 
lighted up by a sickly, ominous sunshine, 
suggestive of coming storm; but it hardly 
required so rigidly conscientious a realisation, so 
great an insistence on detail of no special signifi- 
cance. 

_ Mr. David Murray’s four great landscapes are 
in advance of anything he has yet produced, 
and constitute as a whole one of the most 
remarkable achievements of the year. This 
artist is so various in his choice of subject, in 
his way of looking at nature, so brilliant and 
capable in many ways, that one wishes to feel 
oneself more absolutely in sympathy with him 
than one actually is. The highest power, the 
highest charm—that of deeply moving the 
—— _by an interpretation of nature, of 
placing him en rapport with that interpreta- 
tion—is denied to him. This is, perhaps, but 
another way of saying that his artistic per- 
sonality is not of the strongest or most 
sympathetic order. And yet how far he is 
from any suspicion of perfunctoriness or the 
empty repetition of familiar successes! In the 
landscape “In Summer Time ” we have a pool, 
girt round with tall trees in the maturity of 
midsummer, in which, under a grey, cloudy sky, 
a band of naked youths are bathing and 
disporting themselves. The delicate flesh tones, 
marked by that cool greyness in the shadows 
which they acquire in the open air, make a 
most pleasant harmony with the water, the 





dark green foliage, and the sky. The large 
upright landscape, ‘“‘The Angler,” proves 
that the inter can, without betraying 
nature, display on occasion a certain nobility 
of style, derived it may well be from a 
study of Claude Lorrain. The quality of the 
sunset sky, and the atmospheric gradations 
generally, leave something to be desired. Quite 
other, both in conception and execution, is 
the large canvas, ‘‘ Thistledown,”’ with its far- 
reaching expanse of country, its quiet, leaden- 
hued poolin the foreground, andits pale, whitish- 
grey tonality, suggestive of close, oppressive 
heat. This curious effect, which Mr. Murray 
has already on a former occasion realised in an 
important landscape, would be still more con- 
vincing, were it not that the touch is here of a 
too metallic hardness, and the whole wants 
what our neighbours call enveloppe. The 
Scottish painter might here take a lesson from 
two French artists, who, at the Salon of the 
Champs Elysées, show similar studies — M. 
Camille Dufour, the painter of Provence in its 
hot, grey phase, and M. Le Liepvre, the painter 
of the Loire under similar conditions. The 
landscapes of Mr. Alfred East and of Mr, E, A. 
Waterlow, in his present style, show many 
—_ of affinity, both seeking for light, pale 
armonies and breadth of decorative effect ; 
both preferring in nature the moments of 
repose and contemplation to those of storm and 
passion. Mr. East’s landscapes, ‘‘ Autumn 
Haze” and ‘‘ Midland Meadows,” are both of 
them well laid out and sympathetic in the 
generalised truth of their interpretation, 
even though they want something of intensity 
and pictorial accent—qualities which this artist 
has as yet been unable to combine with tHose 
softer ones which are peculiarly hisown. Mr. 
Waterlow distinguishes himself not only with 
his ‘‘Golden Autumn ’’—a suave, harmonious 
piece, wanting what we may roughly call 
‘*inside,”’ much as Mr, East’s pictures want it 
—but also with two scenes in which the delicate 
green of early summer is treated with remark- 
able skill: these last are called respectively 
‘* Green Pastures” and ‘‘ The Watermill.” 

At no previous time has Mr. J. W. North 
exercised so marked an influence over contem- 
porary landscape-painters as now, when his own 
peculiar style, always mannered in its ultra- 
fastidious delicacy, has over-passed the 
boundary line which divides refinement from 
affectation and triviality. He counts among 
his avowed followers Prof. Herkomer and Mr. 
R. W. Macbeth, as the contributions of the 
latter to the Royal Academy, and of the 
former to the Royal Water Colour Society, go 
far to prove. The large landscape ‘‘ Fruition : 
England,” by which Mr. North is repre- 
sented at Burlington House, is an ex- 
ample of his mannerisms rather than his 
qualities: it is an elaborate piece of 
prettiness, harmonious in the warmth of its 
autumn tints, but only remotely recalling 
nature, and not even giving very clearly the 
impression of what it is that Mr. North sees in 
nature. There are few better things of the 
same kind at the Academy than the bright, 
vigorous, yet refined painting, ‘‘Change of 
Pasture,”sof Mr. Claude Hayes. It has that 
movement in the cloudy sky, that breeziness 
and bracing atmospheric quality, which we 
note in Constable and David Cox. Another 
landscape conceived with much originality and 
charm, and carried out with a careful reference 
to nature, is the ‘‘ Winter Sunlight” of Mr. 
J. Noble Barlow. 

How is it that Mr. J. Clayton Adams, who 
paints pretty things very prettily, and often 
gets a tone of genuine silveriness, never quite 
passes from prose into poetry, from statement 
into interpretation ’ His unfortunately named 
“High and Dry” is a luxuriant meadow- 
scene handled with extreme delicacy. It sur- 


passes, in our estimation, the very careful and 

eeable ‘‘ July,” which is more characteristic 
of the artist’s usual manner. Notwithstanding 
a certain poorness and emptiness of handling, 
the two snow-landscapes of Mr. Joseph 
Farquharson attract and deserveattention. In 
one of them the radiance of sunlight, gilding the 
unsullied white of new-fallen snow, is simulated 
with a rare felicity. 

Having conclusively proved in ‘‘ Glen Orchy : 
Storm Coming On” that he cannot satisfac- 
torily grapple with the difficulties of mountain 
landscape, even when ,it includes among its 
main features a seething torrent, Mr. Henry 
Moore takes an ample revenge in ‘‘ Cherbourg” 
and ‘‘The Traeth Mawr, North Wales.” We 
do not remember that he has on any previous 
occasion painted shipping with such sharpness 
and brilliancy as in the ‘‘Cherbourg”’; while 
the Welsh scene—a study of grey clouds and 
grey waters with the sheen of the pearl upon 
them—is in) his best, though his least familiar, 
“manner. 

The great Tower Bridge has twice occupied 
Mr. W. L. Wyllie—once in ‘‘London’s Water 
Gate,” a sunset scene, with the gigantic 
pseudo-Gothic structure as its central feature, 
and again in a larger canvas, ‘‘ The Opening of 
the Tower Bridge.” The latter is one of those 
hopeless subjects which not even a Constable 
could succeed in making pictorially interesting, 
splendidly as they admit of being painted 
in words. It is the broad, impressionistic 
treatment, rather than the deliberate, detailed 
working out, that such a motive calls for 
if it is to be treated at all; and that is exactly 
what Mr. Wyllie cannot give. He is excellent 
in many passages taken by themselves, but 
obscures the essential side of his subject by his 
too literal insistence on all its component parts, 
which in this instance do not make up a whole, 

CLAUDE PUHILLirs. 








ART SALES. 


Very heavy prices were fetched last Saturday 
at Christie’s, at the sale of oil pictures 
accumulated by the late Mr. James Price; and 
the upward tendency of Gainsboroughs, 
Romneys, Turners, and Cotmans was again 
manifested. For the Cotman—a fine, sturdy 
piece of marine ee, which, though it 
denoted Cotman’s force of hand and accuracy, 
by no means displayed with any special grace 
the individuality of his poetic genius for design 
and colour—for this Cotman, we say, about 
£2200 was fetched under the hammer, when, 
fifteen years ago, it is probable that scarcely 
two hundred would have been given for it. 
Turner, of course, has been a favourite much 
longer; and as far back as 1863 the sum of 
1600 pounds, or guineas, was the ransom of 
his ‘‘ Helvoetsluys.” Thirty-two years have 
passed; and now, in 1895, all but seven 
thousand pounds is paid for the picture. 
Turner’s ‘‘ Val d’Aosta,” too, sold seven and 
twenty years ago for less than a thousand, is 
adjudged to-day at £4200. A Romney por- 
trait sold on Saturday for £1890; a quite 
small Morland picture, ‘‘ Mutual Confidence,” 
for £985 ; and a Wilson, we are glad to say, 
for £651. We say “glad,” because, asa rule, 
his classic excellence is still absurdly under- 
rated. Why does not Etty fetch greater 
prices too? £430 was the ransom of his 
‘‘ Bather,” which, though not precisely in 
the first flight of his art, had its undoubted 
merits. The sensational price of the sale was 
the sum given for a certain Gainsborough, a 
portrait of ‘‘ Lady Musgrave”’: superb, indeed, 
in quality and grace, yet not large, by an 

means. It marks a ‘‘ Gainsborough boom,” 
even more emphasised—or at least going to 
greater prices—than the Cotman boom ; for the 
“Lady Musgrave,” which only fifteen years 
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ago sold for a thousand guineas, was knocked 
down at this already historic Price sale, on 
Saturday last, for ten thousand guineas. Money 
in England may just now be in the possession 
of but few hands; but these few have, it would 
appear, plenty of it. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tne Hon. Philip Stanhope, M.P., has been 
appointed a trustee of the National Portrait 
Gallery. 


Ir is intended to issue to subscribers a series 
of photographs of objects in the exhibition of 
the Art of Ancient Egypt, now open at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, The subscription 
is one guinea, and the list will close on July 8. 
Subscriptions are received by Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price, 17, Collingham-gardens, South 
Kensington. 

A PUBLIC movement has been started in the 
City, to secure from the Company of Barbers, 
for the Permanent Art Gallery in the Guildhall, 
the historical picture by Holbein, representin 
the ceremony of the incorporation of the Guil 
of Barbers with the Guild of Surgeons by 
Henry VIII., in 1540. The picture is the 
largest that Holbein painted, being 6ft. high 
by 10ft. 3in. wide,’and contains eighteen life-size 
figures in addition to that of the king. On 
condition that the picture is secured to the 
Guildhall Gallery, the Barbers’ Company would 
consent to receive £15,000 for it. The hon. 
treasurer to the fund, for which subscriptions 
are asked, is Sir Joseph Dimsdale, 50, Cornhill. 


AN important but little known collection of 
old paintings from Yorkshire will be dispersed 
by Messrs. Robinson & Fisher on June 27 
and 28. These works, nearly 300 in all, were 
gathered by the late Mr. H. J. Fenton, of 
Doncaster ; a few, formerly in the possession of 
the late Dr. Dunn, have been included in the 
catalogue. Although we can scarcely do more 
than direct the attention of connoisseurs to the 
sale, mention may be made of noteworthy 
examples by L. Backhuizen, F. Barocci, N. 
Berchem, Claude, Old Crome, Carlo Dolci, 
Gerard Dou, Gainsborough, D. van Herp, 
J. van Huysum, W. J. Miiller, Murillo, P. 
Neeffs, J. van Os, A. van Ostade, G. and N. 
Poussin, Salvator Rosa, J. van Ruysdael, 
Andrea del Sarto, J. M. W. Turner, A. van de 
Velde, and P. Wouwerman. 


Messrs. GranAmM & Banks, of Oxford- 
street, will exhibit next week a model house, 
illustrating historical styles in modern in- 
teriors. 

THE collection of Chinese ceramics presented 
by M. Grandidier to the Louvre was formally 
opened on Wednesday. It contains about 
3000 pieces, chronologically illustrative of 
Chinese art from the ninth century to the 
present day. M. Grandidier has been appointed 
curator of the collection for life, with an 
annual grant of 6000 francs (£240) for its 
maintenance. 


TirE annual meeting of the members of the 
Art for Schools Association was held on Friday 
of last week at 29, Queen-square, W.C., Mr. 
J.G. Fitch (late inspector of training colleges) 
presiding. The report stated that the work of 
the association continued to progress steadily, 
and was supplying a real want. Several loans 
and gifts of pictures had been made, as usual, 
to schools in very poor neighbourhoods. There 
was a small increase in the number of sub- 
scribers during the year. The chairman dwelt 
upon the importance of decorating school 
corridors, teeny &c., with works of 
art, and insisted upon the necessity of more 





attention being given to the decorative aspect 
of schools. The physiological diagrams were, 
he said, generally too prominent. He urged the 











importance of artistic reproductionsas themes for 
teachers’ lessons, remarking that, apart from 
their historical value, they were also valuable as 
developing taste and the critical faculty. The 
Rev. f. G. Woods (President of Trinity 
College, Oxford) recalled the dreary aspect of 
the walls of under; uates’ rooms thirty years 
ago, and reflected on the dangers of present 
‘“‘quickening”’ in the direction of art, which, 
he said, had resulted in a sort of reaction on the 

art of those who knew what art ought to be. 
There was a tendency among certain cliques to 
narrow unduly the sphere and province of art, 
and to say that its diffusion tended to — 
it. He maintained that art would in the future 
come to be the heritage of the masses. He 
commended the association for training by 
examples rather than by lectures, and for 
turning to account modern processes of repro- 
duction too often used for unworthy purposes. 





THE STAGE. 


Tue London stage is just now practically 
abandoned to the art of the foreigner; and, 
with one or two exceptions, the few English 
pieces which succeed in retaining favour do so 
on the condition only of short runs, perhaps 
of scarcely more than occasional performances. 
It is a curious state of things, and one which 
accords ill with any sanguine talk about ‘‘ the 
Renascence of the English Drama” —a 
renaissance possible indeed in some remote 
future, but certainly not accomplished in the 
resent, whether we consider the comparative 
indifference manifested—somewhat unjustly, 
we think—by the most cultivated persons to 
much of English acting, or the wholly 
secondary rank inevitably assigned by serious 
criticism to writers of modern English plays, 
who, in their characters, even when they 
evince wit, lack originality, and who, in regard 
to the circumstances of their fables, make 
upon our credibility a demand which no poet or 
writer of narrative fiction—long novel or 
‘‘short story”—of any considerable preten- 
sions would dream of making. The art or 
craft of the English playwright is still 
addressed in the main either to idle stalls or 
, me oy gallery, with which it is only the 
cheaply effective that has much chance of 
success. Indeed, dramatic writing cannot claim 
for itself that it is a self-sufficing art: it is the 
dextrous provision of suitable material for the 
performances of the actor. 


To justify and prove up to the hilt the 
statements with which the previous paragraph 
started, let us glance at the playbills of most of 
the principal houses, The Lyceum, of course, is 
open, but with a constant change of bill— 
necessitated, perhaps, by some thought of 
America in the autumn—it is chiefly the pieces 
of the older répertoire that are being presented. 
At the Garrick, nothing is just now happening ; 
Mr. Hare having closed the theatre on 
Saturday—a mistaken preference of the 
public, as we venture to conceive it, having 
caused Miss Olga Nethersole to be less 
popular in ‘‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith ” 
than was Mrs. Patrick Campbell, not- 
withstanding two important and creditable 
facts—one, that Miss Nethersole’s personality 
is distinct, individual, and impressive; the 
other, that her performance of a singular and 
not very natural creation of Mr. Pinero’s mind 
was at all events comprehensible and logical as 
well as strong—it was hardly Miss Nether- 
sole’s fault if it could not possibly be attractive. 
At the Haymarket, the doors are yet open— 

erhaps likely to be for a considerably period ; 
but the thing presented there is a translation 
of the ugly drama of ‘ Fédora,” which, it 
must be confessed, scarcely witnesses to any 
revival of interest in English playwriting. At 











Daly’s, the great Sarah is playing in ‘“‘La 
Princesse Lointaine’’; and within a few days 
she will be no more with us, but will 
succeeded by another favourite foreigner—that 
admirable mistress of Comedy, Miss Ada 
Rehan. At Drury Lane, a well-organised 
company of players from Germany displays, if 
not individual genius, at all events range and 
ensemble. Again, La Duse has been with us, 
and Mme. Réjane will shortly be. So we 
might continue ; but further comment is surely 
unnecessary. 








MUSIC. 


OPERA AT DRURY LANE AND 
COVENT GARDEN, 


THE Ducal Court Company of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha are now performing at Drury Lane, 
and on Monday they gave Zeller’s opera, “‘ Der 
Vogelhiindler,” which is said to be popular 
in Germany. This is easy to believe; for the 
libretto is amusing, and the music extremely 
light and tuneful. It was well received. 
As in Germany, there is a public here which 
thoroughly enjoys music which tickles the 


ear, and makes scarcely ~; | — to the 
intellect. Zeller’s scoring, by the way, is 
effective. The performance by the German 


company had many excellent points; the 
ensemble was especially good, and the star of the 
evening, Frl. Ike von Palmay, from Vienna, is 
decidedly clever in the particular style—some- 
thing between operetta and music-hall—which 
her part requires. 

Miss Marguerite Macintyre impersonated 
Desdemona in “ Otello” at Covent Garden on 
Tuesday evening, with great success. She sang 
extremely well, though the forcing of her 
upper notes was, at times, unpleasant. Her 
acting was really good. M. Victor Maurel 

layed Iago with = subtlety ; it would be 
Rifftoult to have a better impersonation of the 
part. Signor Tamagno as ‘‘Otello” again 
showed his power of voice and his skill as an 
actor. The opera is an interesting work in 
itself; but such actors and singers as those 
named would secure the success of one of far 
inferior merit. 

Mme. Adelina Patti appeared in “Il Bar- 
biere”’ at Covent Garden on Wednesday even- 
ing. There was not an empty seat in the 
house. She sang and acted with wonderful 
mastery and ease: so wonderfully, indeed, 
that the rising generation can well understand 
the enthusiasm which she created in her earlier 
years. In the Lesson scene she sang “ Bel 
raggio” from ‘‘Semiramide,” and for an 
encore ‘‘ Home, sweet Home”’; also, at the end 
of the opera, a new Valse by Tito Mattei. 
Parists migkt object to such treatment, even 
of ‘Il Barbiere”; but the work did not, after 
all, suffer very much from the interpolations. 

J. §. SHEDLOCK, 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


TuE two Philharmonic Concerts (May 30 and 
June 13) were interesting, if not particularly 
brilliant. At the first, Dr. Parry’s Symphony 
in F, re-written for the occasion, was per- 
formed under the composer’s direction. That 
he can write cleverly, and score effectively, is 
well known; in this work, however, we 

nothing new, nothing inspiring. It is an old 
acquaintance, and has been’ twice revised. 
The Finale is the best movement: the one, at 
any rate, in which there is the least feeling of 
effort. Pan Ondricek’s rendering of the 
Dvorak violin Concerto was good, though not 
the best we have heard from him. Mr. Bor- 
wick gave a sound interpretation of 
Beethoven’s pianoforte Concerto in G; yet it 
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was not marked by that try and deep 
feeling which, hen fall” seveciod, make 
one forget all about notes and passages. 
At the second concert, an Overture by 
Mr. G. W. Chadwick, entitled ‘‘Mel- 

mene,” was performed for the first time in 

ngland. The composer, of American parent- 
age, studied in Germany under Jadassohn, 
Reinecke, and Rheinberger. The results of 
good training are evident in his music—the 
scoring especially is most effective—but of 
strong individuality we find no trace. The 
Overture, nevertheless, is interesting, and well 
worthy of a hearing; of American music, but 
little is performed in London. A ‘‘Concert- 
stiick” for pianoforte and orchestra, by Mlle. 
Chaminade, was another novelty. There is 
nothing to ow the music; it was very 
frankly described in the pro, me-book as 
‘a piece of display for the solo instrument.” 
It is cleverly scored, and the solo part was 
played with much brilliancy, yet with scarcely 
sufficient strength, by the composer. The 
programme included Beethoven’s violin Con- 
certo, given by Lady Hallé, and _ the 


_ “Jupiter” Symphony. 


The series of four concerts, announced by 
Seiior Sarasate, which commenced on Saturday, 
June 1, are well nigh at an end. They have 
attracted large audiences, and the violinist has 
proved, once again, that in purity and charm 
of tone, in fascination of style, he is /acile 

inceps. Sarasate thoroughly deserves the 

igh reputation which he has achieved. The 
Sonatas for violin and piano by Bach, one of 
which has stood at the head of each programme, 
proved somewhat of novelties in a ‘‘Sarasate”’ 
programme. They are welcome, for one hears 
them but seldom now. The violinist rendered 
his part well, though scarcely with the breadth 
the music demands. He undoubtedly under- 
stands it, and feels its greatness; but, if we 
mistake not, there are other and more modern 
composers, with whom he is in closer sympathy, 
and whose music he can, therefore, render with 
greater effect. The admirable way in which he 
was supported by Mme. Berthe Marx in these 
Sonatas, and in other pieces, notably, the 
Schubert Fantasie in C (Op. 159), deserves 
special mention. She has also played various 
solos, and with considerable success. 

The number of orchestral concerts is ever on 
the increase. The Mottl concerts are fast be- 
coming an annual institution ; and now we have 
the Nikisch concerts, of which the first was 
given last Saturday at the Queen’s Hall. The 
conductor, Herr Arthur Nikisch, already enjoys 
Boston and Buda Pesth fame; and, whatever 
may be one’s first impressions, or what- 
ever may be thought of him if judged by a 
Richter standard, there is no question as to his 
intelligence and ability. Yet there is at present 
something unsatisfactory about him. The 
‘*Tannhauser” Overture, for instance, was in 
many ways admirable, especially in any matter 
requiring finish or delicacy ; but the total im- 
pression was not convincing. Then, again, in 
the Beethoven Symphony in C minor, neither 
the Titanic greatness of the opening movement 
nor the ecstasy of the Finale was fully revealed. 
Was Herr Nikisch nervous? Was he pur- 
posely holding himself back ? We will try and 
answer these questions lateron. Meanwhile, we 
can record a highly successful début. The 
rendering of the ‘ Peer Gynt” Suite and of 
Dvorak’s ‘‘ Carneval ” Overture were the best 
performances of the afternoon. Mr. T, Adam- 
owski played Max Bruch’s violin Concerto in 

minor in a@ conscientious, artistic manner. 
Mme. Melba delighted her audience by her 
Singing of Handel’s “Sweet Bird” (flute 
obbligato, Mr. J. Lemmoné), and by her still 
finer rendering of the ‘‘Mad Scene” from 
“ec Hamlet.” 

Dr. Richter gave his fourth and last concert 





at St. James’s Hall on Monday evening. The | the day, Richter still stands head and shoulders 
programme was entirely devoted to Wagner, | above the rest. The two vocalists at this fare- 
and contained excerpts from the works of his | well concert were Messrs. Lloyd and Bispham ; 
early, middle, and late periods. Of the music| both sang well, but the latter more in the true 
there is nothing new to say: it has become | Wagnerian spirit. 
— No one ever speaks now about its} The Society for the Cultivation of Modern 
eing unmelodious and incomprehensible; and, | Chamber Music gave their second concert in 
so far as we know, no one ventures to write | Messrs. Brinsmead’s hall on Friday of last 
against it, inthe style prevalenttwenty yearsago. | week. The programme, one of considerable 
But the world has not grown wiser ; it will treat | interest, opened with a Quartet by the late 
the coming genius in the same fashion: it will | French composer, B. Godard, a work fresh and 
first abuse, and afterwards praisehim. Has the | pleasing, yet skilfully devised. It was well 
coming of Mottl, of Levi, and now of Nikisch, | performed by MM. Kummer, Jacobi, Sczepa- 
put Richter on his mettle? That may or may | nowski, and E. van der Straeten. A Sextet for 
not be the case; but it is certain that his | strings, by Raff, proved a clever, though un- 
conducting was never more impressive. Such | equal work. Mr. A. Ashton’s attractive piano- 
mastery, such magnetic influence, and yet such | forte duet, ‘‘ English Dances,” was played by 
perfect ease! Whatever may be the merits,| Mr. A. Mistowski and the composer. Songs 
and they are many, of the great conductors of | were artistically sung by Mr. C. Carlyle. 
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The Fnternational 
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Critical Commentary. | nov. ©. &, SERED, BD. 


Professor of Biblical Theology, 
New York, 

** It is hardly necessary to say that this series will stand first among all English serial commentaries upon 
the Bible. It stands with and admirably supplements the ‘ International Theological Library,’ to which we have 
already learned to look for the best and most recent in the historical, literary, and linguistic study of the Bible. 
We are greatlu in need of just what this series promises to give.”’—Tue Bistican Worvp. 








NOW READY, the FIRST VOLUME of the Series, in post 8vo, price 12s, 


DEVUTHRON OMY. 
By the Rev. 8S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Oxford. 


N.B.—A Prospectus, giving full details of the Series, with list of Contributors and Specimen Page of 
CANON DRIVER'S “DEUTERONOMY,” wit? be sent post free on application to the Publishers. 
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best of its kind.”"—The Critical Review, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Now READY, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 


FIIsSsSTORYT 


OF THE 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 


WITH A CONTINUATION TO 18091, 
By CHARLES §&. MIALL. 


TIMES,—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, itis no doubt 


4 i »putation.” ’ 
Cer ALL ee a AZETTE.—“ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 


eadily be found anywhere else.’ : . 
i THE GUARDIAN." It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 


form, and from a Dissenter’s pointof view, And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 
in a handy and convenient form,” 


Lonpon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pusiisurks, 21 AND 22, FurNivVAL Srrezt, E.C. 
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Mr. Murray begs to call attention to the “ iieclies and Directory ’? with which his Handbooks are supplied. 
These contain all information as to Hotels, Conveyances, &c., and are constantly kept up to date, so that 
purchasers of his Guide-Books are siete de mggeee with the very latest information. 


EUROPEAN HANDBOOKS FOR SUMMER TRAVEL. 


FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brittany, The Seine and| THE RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, The Black : st, 


Loire, ‘Bordeaux, The Pyrenees, &c. 36 Maps and Plans. 7s. The Hartz, Saxon Switzerland, The Giant Mountains, Elsass, and Lothringen. 


82 Maps and Plans. 10s. % 
FRANCE, Part II.: Central France, prsnetantng The Ceven- \ 
Maun, Te tihons a Saope,, Provence, Marries, AlaceLorane, SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, Tyrol, Wurtemberg, 


Bavaria, Salsburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea, 





HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 18 Maps and Plans, 6s. Two Parts, 34 Maps and Plans. Part I., 7s. 6d.; Part I1., 6s. 
DENMARK and ICELAND, Schleswig, Holstein, Copen-;|SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Italian 
hagen, Jutland, and Iceland. Maps ond Plans, 7s. Lakes, and Part of Dauphiné, Maps. Two Parts. 


SWEDEN Stockholm Upsala, Gothenburg The Shores of Part I., The Bernese Oberland, Geneva, Lucerne, Engadine, &c. 6s. 
’ ’ ’ ’ 3 i i ; 


Part I1., The Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Italian Lakes, and Part of Dauphiné. 6s. 
the Baltic, &c. Maps and Plans. 6s. 


NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, The Fjelds and) NORTH ITALY and VENICE, Turin, Milan, The Italian 


Fjords, With Special Information for Fishermen and Cyclists. By T. MICHELL, Lakes, Verona, Padua, Venice, Genoa, "ke. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, M.A., 
C.B., H.B.M, Consul-General for Norway. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. Autbor of “ Dame Europa’s School.” With 34 Maps and Plans, 10s. 


RUSSIA, | &, Dorermbare, eseew, pay wee B Gene, CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE, Tuscany, Umbria, 


Maps and Plans, 18s, The sensed &c. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, M.A. With 24 Maps and Plans, 6s, 


HANDBOOK for INDIA, CEYLON, and BURMA: inclnding the Provinces of Bengal, Bombay, 


and Madras (the Punjab, North-W ab Provinces, Sadpulenn, the Central Provinces, Mysore, &c.), the Native States, and Assam, With 55 Maps and Plans of Towns and 
Buildings, and a New Chapter on Cashmere. Post 8vo, 20s. 
** Of the gener: ul ar rangement © f the book, and the skill with which an immense mass of interesting and valuable material has been crowded into a small space, it would be difficult 
to speak too highly.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 
** We have no fault to find with the new volume, One of the most praiseworthy features of the book is the unusually ample supply of excellent maps and plans.’’—Speaker, 
** No visitor to India should start without a ‘ Murray.’ ’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HANDBOOK for JAPAN. Fourth Edition. By Basil Hall Chamberlain and W. B. Mason. With 


Maps and Plans, 15s, net. 


HANDBOOK for NEW ZEALAND, Auckland, Wellington, The Hot Lakes District, Wanganui, 


Christ Church, Dunedin, The West Coast Road, The Cold taken, The Sounds, &c. By F. W. PENNEFATHER, LL.D. Maps and Plans, Post 8yo, 7s, "ed, 
“We have naught but praise for Murray’s ‘ Handbook for New Zealand,”—Athenaeum, 
** The book is in every way worthy of the publishers and the country concerned.’’—British Australasian, 
**A book which is now easily first as a trustworthy guide to the finest of the colonies of the Empire.’’—Spectator, 








ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 
HANDBOOK for ENGLAND and WALES. Arranged alphabetically, with List of Railway Stations, 


Hotels, and all Places and Objects worth seeing. 1vol., Maps, 12s, 


HANDBOOK for SCOTLAND. Thoroughly Revised, with Special Detailed Information for Pedes- 


trians, and entirely new Maps. Printed on specially thin and light paper. 9s. 


“In spite of the enterprise devoted to the production of guide-books in the past fifteen years, Murray’s Handbooks still maintain their place as facile princeps, and of all, this 
Guide to Scotland is the high-water mark of guide-book excellence for tourists of intelligence. Observer, 


HANDBOOK ta BEDFORDSHIRE, and HUNTINGDONSHIRE. An entirely 


“The appearance of a new ‘ Murray’ is always a subject for congratulation; the wellskknown cover scems to suggest in the most obvious ard natural manner a red-letter day. It 

is now almost sixty years since John Murray the second, after several years of travel and research, wrote and published the first of the celebrated guide-books which have since 
smoothed the way for millions of travellers and tourists, and provoked an army of imitators.’ National Observer. 

* Now that Saturday half-holiday excursions are, happily, so much in vogue, Londoners may in this book ‘find a delightful guide to many places of quite easy access, where they 

will feel as rural as though ‘five hundred miles from town,’ The number of interesting places full of delightful memories in these three little counties will fairly astonish not a few 


readers, ‘The maps are good enough for either pedestrians or bicyclists.”—Daily Chronicle, 
EASTERN COUNTIES : Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, | NORTH WALES. 6s. 
KENT. 7s. 6d. | SOUTH WALES. 6s. 
SUSSEX. 6s, | NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND. 7s. 6d. 
SURREY, HANTS, and the ISLE of WIGHT. 10s. DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAFFORD. 
OXFORDSHIRE, Oxford with its Colleges, Blenheim, | SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. 6s. 


and the Thames, | 
WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 12s. | LANCASHIRE. 6s. 
YORKSHIRE. 12s. 


CORNWALL, PENZANCE, FALMOUTH, The) 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 7s. 6d. 


LIZARD, LAND'S END, &c. 6s. | ‘ 
WORCESTER and HEREFORD. 5s. | DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 10s. 
| THE LAKE DISTRICT of WESTMORELAND and 





GLOUCESTER. [Nearly veady. 
DEVON. 7s. 6d. CUMBERLAND, 6s. 


JOHN: MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Printed by by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by the Proprietor, HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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